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XI. 
He took a resolve after this not to 
misinterpret her words, even when 
Miss Stackpole appeared to strike the 
personal note most strongly. He be- 
thought himself that persons, in her 
view, were simple and homogeneous 
organisms, and that he, for his own 
part, was too perverted a representa- 
tive of human nature to have a right 
to deal with her in strict reciprocity. 
He carried out his resolve with a 
great deal of tact, and the young lady 
found in her relations with him no 
obstacle to the exercise of that some- 
what aggressive frankness which was 
the social expression of her nature. 
Her situation at Gardencourt, there- 
fore, appreciated as we have seen her 
to be by Isabel, and full of appreciation 
herself of that fine freedom of com- 
position which, to her sense, rendered 
Isabel’s character a sister spirit, and of 
the easy venerableness of Mr. Touchett, 
whose general tone, as she said, met 
with her full approval—her situation 
at Gardencourt would have been per- 
fectly comfortable, had she not con- 
ceived an irresistible mistrust of the 
little lady to whom she had at first 
supposed herself obliged to pay a cer- 
tain deference as mistress of the house. 
She presently discovered, however, 
that this obligation was of the lightest, 
and that Mrs. Touchett cared very 


little how Miss Stackpole behaved. 
Mrs. Touchett had spoken of her to 
Isabel as a “‘ newspaper woman,” and 
expressed some surprise at her niece’s 
having selected such a friend ; but she 
had immediately added that she knew 
Isabel’s friends were her own affair, 
and that she never undertook to like 
them all, or to restrict the girl to those 
she liked. 

“Tf you could see none but the 
people I like, my dear, you would 
have a very small society,” Mrs. 
Touchett frankly admitted ; “and I 
don’t think I like any man or woman 
well enough to recommend them to 
you. When it comes to recommend- 
ing, it is a serious affair. I don’t like 
Miss Stackpole—I don’t like her tone. 
She talks too loud,and she looks at 
me too hard. I am sure she has lived 
all her life in a boarding-house, and I 
detest the style of manners that such 
a way of living produces. If you ask 
me if I prefer my own manners, which 
you doubtless think very bad, I will 
tell you that I prefer them immensely. 
Miss Stackpole knows that I detest 
boarding-house civilisation, and she 
detests me for detesting it, because she 
thinks it is the highest in the world. 
She would like Gardencourt a great 
deal better if it werea boarding-house. 
For me I find it almost too much of 
one! We shall never get on together, 
therefore, and there is no use trying.” 
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Mrs. Touchett was right in guessing 
that Henrietta disapproved of her, but 
she had not quite put her finger on the 
reason. A day or two after Miss 
Stackpole’s arrival she had made some 
invidious reflections on American 
hotels, which excited a vein of counter- 
argument on the part of the corre- 
spondent of the Jnterviewer, who in the 
exercise of her profession had acquired 
a large familiarity with the technical 
hospitality of her country. Henrietta 
expressed the opinion that American 
hotels were the best in the world, and 
Mrs. Touchett recorded a conviction 
that they were the worst. Ralph, 
with his experimental geniality, sug- 
gested, by way of healing the breach, 
that the truth lay between the two 
extremes, and that the establishments 
in question ought to be described as 
fair middling. This contribution to 
the discussion, however, Miss Stack- 
pole rejected with scorn. Middling, 
indeed! If they were not the best in 
the world, they were the worst, but 
there was nothing middling about an 
American hotel. 

“ We judge from different points of 
view, evidently,” said Mrs. Touchett. 
**T like to be treated as an individual ; 
you like to be treated as a ‘ party.’”’ 

“T don’t know what you mean,” 
Henrietta replied. “I like to be 
treated as an American lady.” 

“Poor American ladies!” 
Mrs. Touchett, with a laugh. 
are the slaves of slaves.” 

“They are the companions of free- 
men,” Henrietta rejoined. 

“They are the companions of their 
servants—the Irish chambermaid and 
the negro waiter. They share their 
work.” 

“Do you call the domestics in an 
American household ‘slaves?’ ’’ Miss 
Stackpole inquired. “If that’s the 
way you desire to treat them, no 
wonder you don’t like America,” 

“ If you have not good servants, you 
are miserable,” Mrs. Touchett said, 
serenely. “They are very bad in 
America, but I have five perfect ones 
in Florence.” 
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“T don’t see what you want with 
five,” Henrietta could not help ob- 
serving. “I don’t think I should like 
to see five persons surrounding me in 
that menial position.” 

“T like them in that position better 
than in some others,’’ cried Mrs. 
Touchett, with a laugh. 

“Should you like me better if I 
were your butler, dear?” her husband 
asked. 

“T don’t think I should ; you would 
make a very poor butler.” 

“‘The companions of freemen—I 
like that, Miss Stackpole,” said Ralph. 
“It’s a beautiful description.” 

‘“‘“When I said freemen, I didn’t 
mean you, sir!” 

And this was the only reward that 
Ralph got for his compliment. Miss 
Stackpole was baffled; she evidently 
thought there was something treason- 
able in Mrs. Touchett’s appreciation 
of a class which she privately suspected 
of being a mysterious survival of feu- 
dalism. It was perhaps because her 
mind was oppressed with this image 
that she suffered some days to elapse 
before she said to Isabel in the morn- 
ing, while they were alone together, 

“‘ My dear friend, I wonder whether 
you are growing faithless? ” 

“Faithless? Faithless 
Henrietta?” 

“No, that would be a great pain; 
but it is not that.” 

“ Faithless to my country, then?” 

“Ah, that I hope will never be. 
When I wrote to you from Liverpool, 
I said I had something particular to 
tell you. You have never asked me 
what it is. Is it because you have 
suspected ?” 

“Suspected what? As a rule, I 
don’t think I suspect,” said Isabel. 
“ T remember now that phrase in your 
letter, but I confess I had forgotten it. 
What have you to tell me?’’ 

Henrietta looked disappointed, and 
her steady gaze betrayed. 

“You don't ask that right—as if 
you thought it important. You are 
changed—you are thinking of other 
things.” 
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“Tell me what you mean, and I 
will think of that.” 

* Will you really think of it? That 
is what I wish to be sure of.” 

“T have not much control of my 
thoughts, but I will do my best,” said 
Tsabel. 

Henrietta gazed at her in silence 
for a period of time, which tried 
Isabel’s patience, so that our heroine 
said at last— 

“Do you mean that you are going 
to be married ?”’ 

“Not till I have seen Europe!” 
said Miss Stackpole. ‘“ What are you 
laughing at?” she went on, ‘“‘ What 
I mean is that Mr. Goodwood came 
out in the steamer with me.” 

“* Ah!” Isabel exclaimed quickly. 

“You say right. I had a good deal 
of talk with him ; he has come after 

ou!” 

“ Did he tell you so?” 

“No, he told me nothing; that’s 
how I knew it,’’ said Henrietta, 
cleverly. “He said very little about 


you, but I spoke of you a good deal.’’ 


Isabel was silent a moment. At 
the mention of Mr. Goodwood’s name 
she had coloured a little, and now her 
blush was slowly fading. 

“T am very sorry you did that,” 
she observed at last. 

“Tt was a pleasure to me, and I 
liked the way he listened. I could 
have talked a long time to such a 
listener ; he was so quiet, so intense ; 
he drank it all in.” 

“What did you say about me?” 
Isabel asked, 

“T said you were on the whole the 
finest creature I know.” 

“IT am very sorry for that. He 
thinks too well of me already; he 
ought not to be encouraged.” 

‘He is dying for a little encourage- 
ment. I see his face now, and his 
earnest, absorbed look while I talked. 
I never saw an ugly man look so 
handsome ! ” 

“He is very simple-minded,”’ said 
Isabel. “ And heis not so ugly.” 

“There is nothing so simple as a 
great passion.” 


“Tt is not a great passion; I am 
very sure it is not that.’’ 

“ You don’t say that as if you were 
sure.” 

Isabel gave rather a cold smile. 

“T shall say it better to Mr. Good- 
wood himself!” 

“He will soon give you 2 chance,” 
said Henrietta. 

Isabel offered no answer to this 
assertion, which her companion made 
with an air of great confidence. 

“He will find you changed,” the 
latter pursued. “You have been 
affected by your new surroundings.” 

“Very likely. Iam affected by 
everything.”’ 

“By everything but Mr. Good- 
wood!” Miss Stackpole exclaimed, 
with a laugh. 

Isabel failed even to smile in reply ; 
and in a moment she said— 

“Did he ask you to speak to me?” 

“Not in so many words. But his 
eyes asked it—and his handshake, 
when he bade me good-bye.” 

“Thank you for doing so.” 
Isabel turned away. 

“Yes, you are changed; you have 
got new ideas over here,” her friend 
continued, 

“IT hope so,’ said Isabel; “one 
should get as many new ideas as 
possible.” 

“Yes, but they shouldn’t interfere 
with the old ones.” 

Isabel turned about again. “If 
you mean that I had any idea with 
regard to Mr. Goodwood ” And 
then she paused; Henrietta’s bright 
eyes seemed to her to grow enormous. 

“My dear child, you certainly en- 
couraged him,” said Miss Stackpole. 

Isabel appeared for the moment to 
be on the point of denying this 
charge, but instead of this she pre- 
sently answered—“ It is very true ; 
I did encourage him.” And then she 
inquired whether her companion had 
learned from Mr. Goodwood what he 
intended to do. This inquiry was a 
concession to curiosity, for she did 
not enjoy discussing the gentleman 
with Henrietta Stackpole, and she 
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thought that in her treatment of the 
subject this faithful friend lacked 
delicacy. 

‘“‘I asked him, and he said he 
meant to do nothing,” Miss Stackpole 
answered, “But I don’t believe that ; 
he’s not a man to do nothing. He 
is a man of action. Whatever hap- 
pens to him, he will always do some- 
thing, and whatever ke does will be 
right.” 

“T quite believe that,” said Isabel. 
Henrietta might be wanting in deli- 
cacy ; but it touched the girl, all the 
same, to hear this rich assertion 
made. 

“Ah, you do care for him,” Hen- 
rietta murmured. 

‘* Whatever he does will be right,” 
Isabel repeated. ‘“ When a man is of 
that supernatural mould, what does it 
matter to him whether one cares for 
him?” 

“Tt may not matter to him, but it 
matters to one’s self.” 

“ Ah, what it matters to me, that 
is not what we are discussing,’’ said 
Isabel, smiling a little. 

This time her companion was grave. 
“Well, I don’t care; you have 
changed,” she replied. ‘ You are not 
the girl you were a few short weeks 
ago, and Mr. Goodwood will see it. 
I expect him here any day.” 

“T hope he will hate me, then,” 
said Isabel. 

“‘T believe that you hope it about 
as much as I believe that he is 
capable of it!” 

To this observation our heroine 
made no rejoinder; she was ab- 
sorbed in the feeling of alarm given 
her by Henrietta’s intimation that 
Caspar Goodwood would present 
himself at Gardencourt. Alarm is 
perhaps a violent term to apply to 
the uneaxiness with which she re- 
garded this contingency ; but her un- 
easiness was keen, and there were 
various good reasons for it. She pre- 
tended to herself that she thought 
the event impossible, and, later, she 
communicated her disbelief to her 
friend; but for the next forty-eight 


of a Lady, 


hours, nevertheless, she stood pre- 
pared to hear the young man’s name 
announced, The feeling was oppres- 
sive ; it made the air sultry as if there 
were to be a change of weather ; and 
the weather, socially speaking, had 
been so agreeable during Isabel’s stay 
at Gardencourt that any change would 
be for the worse. Her suspense, how- 
ever, was dissipated on the second 
day. She had walked into the park, 
in company with the sociable Bunchie, 
and after strolling about for some 
time, in a manner at once listless and 
restless, had seated herself on a gar- 
den bench, within sight of the house, 
beneath a spreading beech, where, in 
a white dress ornamented with black 
ribbons, she formed, among the flicker- 
ing shadows, a very graceful and 
harmonious image. She entertained 
herself for some moments with talk- 
ing to the little terrier, as to whom 
the proposal of an ownership divided 
with her cousin had been applied as 
impartially as possible—as impartially 
as Bunchie’s own somewhat fickle and 
inconstant sympathies would allow. 
But she was notified for the first time, 
on this occasion, of the finite character 
of Bunchie’s intellect; hitherto she 
had been mainly struck with its ex- 
tent. It seemed to her at last that 
she would do well to take a book; 
formerly, when she felt heavy-hearted, 
she had been able, with the help of 
some well-chosen volume, to transfer 
the seat of consciousness to the organ 
of pure reason. Of late, however, it 
was not to be denied, literature had 
a less absorbing force, and even after 
she had reminded herself that her 
uncle's library was provided with a 
complete set of those authors which 
no gentleman’s collection should be 
without, she sat motionless and empty- 
handed, with her eyes fixed upon the 
cool green turf of the lawn. Her 
meditations were presently interrupted 
by the arrival of a servant who handed 
her a letter. The letter bore the 
London postmark, and was addressed 
in a hand that she knew—that she 
seemed to know all the better, indeed, 
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as the writer had been present to her 
mind when the letter was delivered. 
This document proved to be short, and 
I may give it entire. 


“My pear Miss Arcnuer,—I don’t 
know whether you will have heard of 
my coming to England, but even if 
you have not, it will scarcely be a 
surprise to you. You will remember 
that when you gave me my dismissal 
at Albany three months ago, I did 
not accept it. I protested against it. 
You in fact appeared to accept my 
protest, and to admit that I had the 
right on my side. I had come to see 
you with the hope that you would let 
me bring you over to my conviction ; 
my reasons for entertaining this hope 
had been of the best. But you dis- 
appointed it; I found you changed, 
and you were able to give me no 
reason for the change. You admitted 
that you were unreasonable, and it 
was the only concession you would 
make; but it was a very cheap one, 
because you are not unreasonable. 
No, you are not, and you never will 
be. Therefore it is that I believe 
you will let me see you again. You 
told me that I am not disagreeable to 
you, and I believe it; for [ don’t see 
why that should be. I shall always 
think of you; I shall never think of 
any one else. I came to England 
simply because you are here ; I couldn't 
stay at home after you had gone; I 
hated the country because you were 
not init. If I like this one at pre- 

‘sent, it is only because you are here. 
[have been to England before, but I 
have never enjoyed it much. May 
I not come and see you for half an 
hour? This at present is the dearest 
wish of, yours faithfully, 

“Caspar Goopwoop.” 


Isabel read Mr. Goodwood’s letter 
with such profound attention that she 
had not perceived an approaching 
tread on the soft grass. Looking up, 
_ however, as she mechanically folded 
the paper, she saw Lord Warburton 
standing before her. 


XII. 


Sue put the letter into her pocket, and 
offered her visitor a smile of welcome, 
exhibiting no trace of discomposure and 
half surprised at her self-possession. 

“They told me you were out here,” 
said Lord Warburton; “and as there 
was no one in the drawing-room, and 
it is really you that I wish to see, |] 
came out with no more ado.” 

Isabel had got up; she felt a wish, 
for the moment, that he should not 
sit down beside her. “I was just 
going in-doors,’”’ she said. 

“Please don't do that; it is much 
pleasanter here; I have ridden over 
from Lockleigh ; it’s a lovely day.” 
His smile was peculiarly friendly and 
pleasing, and his whole person seemed 
to emit that radiance of good feeling 
and wellbeing which had formed the 
charm of the girl’s first impression of 
him. It surrounded him like a zone 
of fine June weather. 

“We will walk about a little, then,’’ 
said Isabel, who could not divest her- 
self of the sense of an intention on 
the part of her visitor, and who wished 
both to elude the intention and to 
satisfy her curiosity regarding it. It 
had flashed upon her vision once be- 
fore, and it had given her on that 
occasion, as we know, a certain alarm. 
This alarm was composed of several 
elements, not all of which were dis- 
agreeable ; she had indeed spent some 
days in analysing them, and had suc- 
ceeded in separating the pleasant part 
of this idea of Lord Warburton’s 
making love to her from the painful. 
It may appear to some readers that 
the young lady was both precipitate 
and unduly fastidious; but the latter 
of these facts, if the charge be true, 
may serve to exonerate her from the 
discredit of the former. She was not 
cager to convince herself that a terri- 
torial magnate, as she had heard Lord 
Warburton called, was smitten with 
her charms; because a declaration 
from such a source would arouse more 
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questions than it would answer. She 
had received a strong impression of 
Lord Warburton’s being a personage, 
and she had occupied herself in ex- 
amining the idea. At the risk of 
making the reader smile, it must be 
said that there had been moments 
when the intimation that she was 
admired by a “ personage’’ struck her 
as an aggression which she would 
rather have been spared. She had 
never known a _ personage before ; 
there were no personages in her 
native land. When she had thought 
of such matters as this, she had done 
so on the basis of character—of what 
one liked in a gentleman’s mind and 
in his talk. She herself was a cha- 
racter—she could not help being aware 
of that; and hitherto her visions of a 
completed life had concerned them- 
selves largely with moral images— 
things as to which the question would 
be whether they pleased her soul. 
Lord Warburton loomed up before her, 
largely and brightly, as a collection of 
attributes and powers which were not 
to be measured by this simple rule, 
but which demanded a different sort 
of appreciation—an appreciation which 
the girl, with her habit of judging 
quickly and freely, felt that she lacked 
the patience to bestow. Of course, 
there would be a short cut to it, and 
as Lord Warburton was evidently a 
very fine fellow, it would probably 
also be a safe cut. Isabel was able to 
say all this to herself, but she was 
unable to feel the force of it. What 
she felt was that a territorial, a politi- 
cal, a social, magnate had conceived 
the design of drawing her into the 
system in which he lived and moved. 
A certain instinct, not imperious, but 
persuasive, told her to resist—it mur- 
mured to her that virtually she had a 
system and an orbit of herown. It 
told her other things besides—things 
which both contradicted and confirmed 
each other ; that a girl might do much 
worse than trust herself to such a man 
as Lord Warburton, and that it would 
be very interesting to see something 
of his system from his own point of 


view ; that on the other hand, how- 
ever, there was evidently a great deal 
of it which she should regard only as 
an incumbrance, and that even in the 
whole there was something heavy and 
rigid which would make it unaccept- 
able. Furthermore, there was a young 
man lately come from America who 
had no system at all; but who hada 
character of which it was useless for 
her to try to persuade herself that the 
impression on her mind had been light. 
The letter that she carried in her 
pocket sufficiently reminded her of the 
contrary. Smile not, however, I ven- 
ture to repeat, at this simple young 
lady from Albany, who debated 
whether she should accept a brilliant 
English viscount before he had offered 
himself, and who was disposed to be- 
lieve that on the whole she could do 
better. She was a person of great 
good faith, and if there was a great 
deal of folly in her wisdom, those who 
judge her severely may have the satis- 
faction of finding that, later, she be- 
came consistently wise only at the cost 
of an amount of folly which will con- 
stitute almost a direct appeal to 
charity. 

Lord Warburton seemed quite ready 
to walk, to sit, or to do anything that 
Isabel should propose, and he gave 
her this assurance with his usual air 
of being particularly pleased to exer- 
cise a social virtue. But he was, 
nevertheless, not in command of his 
emotions, and as he strolled beside her 
for a moment in silence, looking at 
her without letting her know it, there 
was something embarrassed in his 
glance and his misdirected laughter. 
Yes, assuredly—as we have touched 
on the point, we may return to it for 
a moment again—the English are the 
most romantic people in the world, 
and Lord Warburton was about to 
give an example of it. He was about 
to take a step which would astonish 
all his friends and displease a great 
many of them, and which, superficially, 
had nothing to recommend it. The 
young lady who trod the turf beside 
him had come from a queer country 
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across the sea, which he knew a good 
deal about ; her antecedents, her asso- 
ciations, were very vague to his mind, 
except in so far as they were generic, 
and in this sense they occurred to him 
with a certain vividness. Miss Archer 
had neither a fortune nor the sort of 
beauty that justifies a man to the 
multitude, and he calculated that he 
had spent about twenty-six hours in 
her company. He had summed up all 
this—the perversity of the impulse, 
which had declined to avail itself of 
the most liberal opportunities to sub- 
side, and the judgment of mankind, 
as exemplified particularly in the more 
quickly-judging half of it; he had 
looked these things well in the face, 
and then he had dismissed them from 
his thoughts. He cared no more for 
them than for the rosebud in his 
button-hole, It is the good fortune 
of aman who for the greater part of 
a lifetime has abstained without effort 
from making himself disagreeable to 
his friends that, when the need comes 
for such a course, it is not discredited 
by irritating associations. 

“T hope you had a pleasant ride,” 
said Isabel, who observed her com- 
panion’s hesitancy. 

“Tt would have been pleasant if for 
nothing else than that it brought me 
here,” Lord Warburton answered. 

“ Are you so fond of Gardencourt ?” 
the girl asked; more and more sure 
that he meant to make some demand 
of her ; wishing not to challenge him 
if he hesitated, and yet to keep all the 
quietness of her reason if he proceeded. 
It suddenly came upon her that her 
situation was one which a few weeks 
ago she would have deemed deeply ro- 
mantic; the park of an old English 
country-house, with the foreground 
embellished by a local nobleman in 
the act of making love to a young lady 
who, on careful inspection, should be 
found to present remarkable analogies 
with herself. But if she were now 
the heroine of the situation, she suc- 
ceeded scarcely the less in looking at 
it from the outside. 

“T care nothing for Gardencourt,” 
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said Lord Warburton; “I care only 
for you.” 

“You have known me too short a 
time to have a right to say that, and I 
cannot believe you are serious.” 

These words of Isabel’s were not 
perfectly sincere, for she had no doubt 
whatever that he was serious. They 
were simply a tribute to the fact, of 
which she was perfectly aware, that 
those he himself had just uttered 
would have excited surprise on the 
part of the public at large. And, 
moreover, if anything beside the sense 
she had already acquired that Lord 
Warburton was not a frivolous person 
had been needed to convince her, the 
tone in which he replied to her would 
quite have served the p 

“ One’s right in such a matter is not 
measured by the time, Miss Archer ; 
it is measured by the feeling itself. If 
I were to wait three months, it would 
make no difference; I shall not be 
more sure of what I mean than I am 
to-day. Of course I have seen you 
very little; but my impression dates 
from the very first hour we met. I 
lost no time; I fell in love with you 
then. It was at first sight, as the 
novels say; I know now that is not a 
fancy phrase, and I shall think better 
of novels for evermore. Those two 
days I spent here settled it ; I don’t 
know whether you suspected I was 
doing so, but I paid—mentally speak- 
ing, I mean—the greatest possible at- 
tention to you. Nothing you said, 
nothing you did, was lost upon me. 
When you came to Gardencourt the 
other day—or rather, when you went 
away—I was perfectly sure. Never- 
theless, I made up my mind to think 
it over, and to question myself nar- 
rowly. I have done so ; all these days 
I have thought of nothing else. I 
don’t make mistakes about such things ; 
I am a very judicious fellow. I don’t 
go off easily, but when I am touched, 
it’s for life. It’s for life, Miss Archer, 
it’s for life,” Lord Warburton repeated 
in the kindest, tenderest, pleasantest 
voice Isabel had ever heard, and 
looking at her with eyes that shone 
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with the light of a passion that had 
sifted itself clear of the baser parts 
of emotion—the heat, the violence, 
the unreason—and which burned as 
steadily as a lamp in a _ windless 
place. 

By tacit consent, as he talked, they 
had walked more and more slowly, and 
at last they stopped, and he took her 
hand. 

‘*Ah, Lord Warburton, how little 
you know me,” Isabel said, very 
gently ; gently, too, she drew her hand 
away. 

“Don’t taunt me with that; that I 
don’t know you better makes me un- 
happy enough already; it’s all my 
loss. But that is what I want, and it 
seems to me I am taking the best way. 
If you will be my wife, then I shall 
know you, and when I tell you all the 
good I think of you, you will not be 
able to say it is from ignorance.” 

“Tf you know me little, I know you 
even less,” said Isabel. 

“You mean that, unlike yourself, I 
may not improve on acquaintance? 
Ah, of course, that is very possible. 
But think, to speak to you as I do, 
how determined I must be to try and 
give satisfaction! You do like me 
rather, don’t you?’’ 

“‘T like you very much, Lord War- 
burton,” the girl answered; and at 
this moment she liked him immensely. 

“T thank you for saying that; it 
shows you don’t regard me as a 
stranger. I really believe I have filled 
all the other relations of life very 
creditably, and I don't see why I 
should not fill this one—in which I 
offer myself to you—seeing that I 
care so much more about it. Ask the 
people who know me well; I have 
friends who will speak for me.” 

“T don’t need the recommendations 
of your friends,” said Isabel. 

“ Ah now, that is delightful of you. 
You believe in me yourself.” 

“Completely,” Isabel declared ; and 
it was the truth. 

The light in her companion’s eyes 
turned into a smile, and he gave a long 
murmur of satisfaction. 


“If you are mistaken, Miss Archer, 
let me lose all I possess!” 

She wondered whether he meant this 
for a reminder that he was rich, and, 
on the instant, felt sure that he did 
not. He was sinking that, as he 
would have said himself; and indeed 
he might safely leave it to the memory 
of any interlocutor, especially of one 
to whom he was offering his hand. 
Isabel had prayed that she might not 
be agitated, and her mind was tranquil 
enough, even while she listened and 
asked herself what it was best she 
should say, to indulge in this inci- 
dental criticism. What she should 
say, had she asked herself? Her fore- 
most wish was to say something as 
nearly as possible as kind as what he 
had said to her. His words had car- 
ried perfect conviction with them ; she 
felt that he loved her. 

“]T thank you more than I can say 
for your offer,’ she rejoined at last; 
“it does me great honour.” 

“Ah, don’t say that!” Lord War- 
burton broke out. “ I was afraid you 
would say something like that. I 
don’t see what you have to do with 
that sort of thing. I don’t see why 
you should thank me—it is I who 
ought to thank you, for listening to 
me; @ man whom you know so little, 
coming down on you with such a 
thumping demand! Of course it’s a 
great question; I must tell you that I 
would rather ask it than have it to 
answer myself. But the way you 
have listened—or at least your having 
listened at all—gives me some hope.” 

“Don’t hope too much,” Isabel 
said. 

“Oh, Miss Archer !” her companion 
murmured, smiling again in his serious- 
ness, as if such a warning might per- 
haps be taken but as the play of high 
spirits—the coquetry of elation. 

“Should you be greatly surprised if 
I were to beg you not to hope at all!” 
Isabel asked. 

‘Surprised? I don’t know what you 
It wouldn’t be 
a feeling very 


mean by surprise. 
that; it would be 
much worse.” 
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Isabel walked on again; she was 
silent for some minutes, 

“T am very sure that, highly as I 
already think of you, my opinion of 
you, if I should know you well, would 
only rise. But Iam by no means sure 
that you would not be disappointed. 
And I say that not in the least out of 
conventional modesty ; it is perfectly 
sincere.”’ 

“T am willing to risk it, Miss 
Archer,” her companion answered. 

“Tt’s a great question, as you say ; 
it’s a very difficult question.” 

“T don’t expect you, of course, to 
answer it outright. Think it over as 
long as may be necessary. If I can 
gain by waiting, I will gladly wait a 
long time. Only remember that in the 
end my dearest happiness depends upon 
your answer.” 

“T should be very sorry to keep you 
in suspense,” said Isabel. 

“Oh, don’t mind. I would much 
rather have a good answer six months 
hence than a bad one to-day.” 

“ But it is very probable that even 
six months hence I should not be able 
to give you one that you would think 
good.” 

“Why not, since you really like 
me?” 

“ Ah, you must never doubt of that,” 
said Isabel. 

“Well, then, I don’t see what more 
you ask!” 

“Tt is not what I ask ; it is what I 
can give. I don’t think I should suit 
you ; I really don’t think I should.” 

“You needn’t bother about that ; 
that’s my affair. You needn’t be a 
better royalist than the king.”’ 

“Tt is not only that,” said Isabel ; 
“but I am not sure I wish to marry 
any one.” 

“Very likely you don’t. I have no 
doubt a great many women begin that 
way,” said his lordship, who, be it 
averred, did not in the least believe in 
the axiom he thus beguiled his anxiety 
by uttering. “ But they are frequently 
persuaded.” 

“Ah, that is because they want to 


be!” 


And Isabel lightly laughed. 

Her suitor’s countenance fell, and 
he looked at her for a while in silence. 

“T’m afraid it’s my being an Eng- 
lishman that makes you hesitate,” he 
said, presently. “I know your uncle 
thinks you ought to marry in your own 
country.” 

Isabel listened to this assertion with 
some interest ; it had never occurred 
to her that Mr. Touchett was likely to 
discuss her matrimonial prospects with 
Lord Warburton. 

“Has he told you that?” 
asked, 

“IT remember his making the re- 
mark ; he spoke perhaps of Americans 
generally.’’ 

“ He appears himself to have found it 
very pleasant to live in England,” said 
Isabel, in a manner that might have 
seemed a little perverse, but which ex- 
pressed both her constant perception 
of her uncle’s picturesque circumstances 
and her general disposition to elude 
any obligation to take a restricted 
view. 

It gave her companion hope, and he 
immediately exclaimed, warmly— 

“Ah, my dear Miss Archer, old 
England is a very good sort of country, 
you know! And it will be still better 
when we have furbished it up a 
little.” 

“Qh, don’t furbish it, Lord War- 
burton ; leave it alone; I like it this 
way.” 

‘* Well, then, if you like it, I am 
more and more unable to see your ob- 
jection to what I propose.’’ 

“‘ T am afraid I can’t make you under 
stand.” 

“ You ought at least to try ; I have 
got a fair intelligence. Are you afraid 
—afraid of the climate! We can 
easily live elsewhere, you know. You 
can pick out your climate, the whole 
world over!” 

These words were uttered with a 
tender eagerness which went to Isabel’s 
heart, and she would have given her 
little finger at that moment, to feel, 
strongly and simply, the impulse to 
answer, “ Lord Warburton, it is impos- 


she 
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sible for a woman to do better in this 
world than to commit herself to your 
loyalty.” But though she could con- 
ceive the impulse, she could not let it 
operate ; her imagination was charmed, 
but it was not led captive. What she 
finally bethought herself of saying 
was something very different—some- 
thing which altogether deferred the 
need of answering, ‘‘ Don’t think me 
unkind if I ask you to say no more 
about this to-day.” 

“Certainly, certainly!” cried Lord 
Warburton. “I wouldn't pain you 
for the world.” 

“ You have given me a great deal to 
think about, and I promise you I will 
do it justice.” 

“That's all I ask of you, of course 
—and that you will remember that 
my happiness is in your hands.” 

Isabel listened with extreme respect 
to this admonition, but she said after 
a minute—‘I must tell you that 
what I shall think about is some 
way of letting you know that what 
you ask is impossible, without making 
you miserable.” 

“There is no way to do that, Miss 
Archer. I won't say that, if you refuse 
me, you will kill me; I shall not die 
of it. ButI shall do worse; I shall 
live to no purpose.” 

“You will live to marry a better 
woman than I.” 

“ Don’t say that, please,” said Lord 
Warburton, very gravely. “That is 
fair to neither of us.” 

“To marry a worse one, then.” 

“Tf there are better women than 
you, then I prefer the bad ones; that’s 
all [can say!” he went on, with the 
same gravity. ‘‘ There is no account- 
ing for tastes.” 

His gravity made her feel equally 
grave, and she attested it by again 
requesting him to drop the subject for 
the present. “I will speak to you 
myself, very soon,” she said. “‘ Per- 
haps I will write to you.” 

‘‘At your convenience, yes,” he 
answered, “ Whatever time you take, 
it must seem to me long, and I sup- 
pose I must make the best of that.” 
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*‘T shall not keep you in suspense ; 
I only want to collect my mind a 
little.” 

He gave a melancholy sigh and stood 
looking at her a moment, with his 
hands behind him, giving short nervous 
shakes to his hunting-whip. ‘Do you 
know I am very much afraid of it—of 
that mind of yours?” 

Ourheroine’s biographer can scarcely 
tell why, but the question made her 
start and brought a conscious blush to 
her cheek. She returned his look a 
moment, and then, with a note in her 
voice that might almost have appealed 
to his compassion—‘‘So am 1, my 
lord!”’ she exclaimed.”’ 

His compassion was not stirred, 
however ; all that he possessed of the 
faculty of pity was needed at home. 
“Ah! be merciful, be merciful,” he 
murmured, 

“TI think you had better go,” said 
Isabel. ‘I will write to you.” 

“Very good; but whatever you 
write, I will come and see you,” And 
then he stood reflecting, with his eyes 
fixed on the observant countenance of 
Bunchie, who had the air of having 
understood all that had been said, and 
of pretending to carry off the indis- 
cretion by a simulated fit of curiosity 
as to the roots of an ancient beech. 
“There is one thing more,” said Lord 
Warburton. “ You know, if you don’t 
like Lockleigh—if you think it’s damp, 
or anything of that sort—you need 
never go within fifty miles of it. It 
is uot damp, by the way; I have had 
the house thoroughly examined ; it 
is perfectly sanitary. But if you 
shouldnt fancy it, you needn’t dream 
of living in it. There is no difficulty 
whatever about that ; there are plenty 
of houses. I thought I would just 
mention it; some people don’t like a 
moat, you know. Good-bye.” 

“I delight in a moat,” said Isabel. 
* Good-bye.” 

He held out his hand, and she gave 
him hers a moment—a moment long 
enough for him to bend his head and 
kiss it. Then, shaking his hunting- 
whip with little quick strokes, he 
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walked rapidly away. He was evi- 
dently much excited. 

Isabel herself was excited, but she 
was not agitated, as she would have 
expected beforehand to be. What she 
felt was not a great responsibility, a 
great difficulty of choice; for it ap- 
peared to her that there was no choice 
in the question. She could not marr 
Lord Warburton; the idea failed to 
correspond to any vision of happiness 
that she had hitherto entertained, or was 
now capable of entertaining. She must 
write this to him, she must convince 
him, and this duty was comparatively 
simple. But what excited her, in the 
sense that it struck her with wonder- 
ment, was this very fact that it cost 
her so little to refuse a great oppor- 
tunity. With whatever qualifications 
one would, Lord Warburton had offered 
her a great opportunity ; the situation 
might have discomforts, might contain 
elements that would displease her, but 
she did her sex noinjustice in believing 
that nineteen women out of twenty 
would accommodate themselves to it 
with extreme zeal, Why then upon 
her also should it not impose itself ? 
Who was she, what was she, that she 
should hold herself superior? What 
view of life, what design upon fate, 
what conception of happiness, had she 
that pretended to be larger than this 
large occasion? If she would not do 
this, then she must do great things, 
she must do something greater. Poor 
Isabel found occasion to remind her- 
self from time to time that she must 
not be too proud, and nothing could 
be more sincere than her prayer to be 
delivered from such a danger ; for the 
isolation and loneliness of pride had 
for her mind the horror of a desert 


place. If it were pride that interfered 
with her accepting Lord Warburton, 
itwas singularly misplaced; and she 
was so conscious of liking him that 
she ventured to assure herself it was 
not. She liked him too much to marry 
him, that was the point ; something 


told her that she should not be 
satisfied, and to inflict upon a man 
who offered so much a wife with a 


tendency to criticize would be a pecu- 
liarly discreditable act. She had pro- 
mised him that she would consider 
his proposal, and when, after he had 
left her, she wandered back to the 
bench where he had found her, and 
lost herself in meditation, it might 
have seemed that she was keeping her 
word. But this was not the case; she 
was wondering whether she were not 
a cold, hard girl; and when at last 
she got up and rather quickly went 
back to the house, it was because, as 
she had said to Lord Warburton, she 
was really frightened at herself. 


XIII. 


Ir was this feeling, and not the wish 
to ask advice—she had no desire what- 
ever for that—that led her to speak 
to her uncle of what Lord Warburton 
had said to her. She wished to speak 
to some one; she should feel more 
natural, more human, and her uncle, 
for this purpose, presented himself 
in a more attractive light than either 
her aunt or her friend Henrietta. Her 
cousin, of course, was a possible con- 
fidant; but it would have been dis- 
agreeable to her to confide this par- 
ticular matter to Ralph. So, the next 
day, after breakfast, she sought her 
occasion. Her uncle never left his 
apartment till the afternoon ; but he 
received his cronies, as he said, in his 
dressing-room. Isabel had quite taken 
her place in the class so designated, 
which, for the rest, included the old 
man’s son, his physician, his personal 
servant, and even Miss Stackpole. 
Mrs. Touchett did not figure in the 
list, and this was an obstacle the less 
to Isabel’s finding her uncle alone. 
He sat in a complicated mechanical 
chair, at the open window of his room, 
looking westward over the park and 
the river, with his newspapers and 
letters piled up beside him, his toilet 
freshly and minutely made, and his 
smooth, fine face composed to bene- 
volent expectation. 

Isabel approached her point very 
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directly. ‘I think I ought to let you 
know that Lord Warburton has asked 
me to marry him. I suppose I ought 
to tell my aunt ; but it seems best to 
tell you first.” 

The old man expressed no surprise, 
but thanked her for the confidence she 
showed him. ‘ Do you mind telling 
me whether you accepted him?” he 
added. 

“T have not answered him definitely 
yet; I have taken a little time to 
think of it, because that seems more 
respectful. But I shall not accept 
him.” 

Mr. Touchett made no comment 
upon this; he had the air of thinking 
that whatever interest he might take 
in the matter from the point of view 
of sociability, he had no active voice 
init. “Well, I told you you would 
Americans are 


be a success over here. 
highly appreciated.” 
“Very highly indeed,” said Isabel. 
“* But at the cost of seeming ungrate- 
ful, I don’t think [I can marry Lord 


Warburton.” 

*‘ Weill,” her uncle went on, “ of 
course an old man can’t judge fora 
young lady. I am glad you didn’t ask 
me before you made up your mind. 
I suppose 1 ought to tell you,” he 
added slowly, but as if it were not 
of much consequence, “that [ have 
known all about it these three days.” 

“* About Lord Warburton’s state of 
mind ¢” 

“ About his intentions, as they say 
here. He wrote me a very pleasant 
letter, telling me all about them. 
Should you like to see it?” the old 
man asked, obligingly. 

** Thank you; I don’t think I care 
about that. But I am glad he wrote 
to you; it was right that he should, 
and he would be certain to do what 
was right.” 

“Ah, well, I guess you do like 
him!” Mr. Touchett declared. “ You 
needn’t pretend you don't.” 

“T like him extremely ; I am very 
free to admit that. But I don’t wish 
to marry any one just now.” 

“You think some one may come 
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along whom you may like better. Well, 
that’s very likely,” said Mr. Touchett, 
who appeared to wish to show his kind- 
ness to the girl by easing off her 
decision, as it were, and finding 
cheerful reasons for it. 

“JT don’t care if I don’t meet an 
one else; I like Lord Warburton 
quite well enough,” said Isabel, with 
that appearance of a sudden change 
of point of view with which she some- 
times startled and even displeased 
her interlocutors. 

Her uncle, however, seemed proof 
against either of these sensations. 

“He's a very fine man,” he re- 
sumed, in a tone which might have 
passed for that of encouragement. 
“ His letter was one of the pleasantest 
letters I have received in some weeks. 
I suppose one of the reasons I liked it 
was that it was allabout you: that is, 
all except the part which was about 
himself. I suppose he told you all 
that.” 

“He would have told me every- 
thing I wished to ask him,” Isabel 
said. 

* But you didn’t feel curious?” 

“My curiosity would have been 
idle—once I had determined to decline 
his offer.” 

“You didn’t find it sufficiently 
attractive?” Mr. Touchett inquired. 

The girl was silent a moment. 

“T suppose it was that,” she pre- 
sently admitted. “But I don’t know 
why.” 

‘Fortunately, ladies are not obliged 
to give reasons,” said her uncle. 
“ There’s a great deal that’s attractive 
about such an idea; but I don’t see 
why the English should want to 
entice us away from our native land. 
I know that we try to attract them 
over there; but that’s because our 
population is insufficient. Here, you 
know, they are rather crowded, How- 
ever, I suppose there is room for 
charming young ladies everywhere.” 

“There seems to have been room 
here for you,’ said Isabel, whose 
eyes had been wandering over the 
large pleasure-spaces of the park. 





The 


Mr. Touchett gave a shrewd, con- 
scious smile. 

“There is room everywhere, my 
dear, if you will pay for it. I some- 
times think I have paid too much for 
this. Perhaps you also might have to 

y too much.” 

“Perhaps I might,” the girl re- 
plied. 

This suggestion gave her something 
more definite to rest upon than she 
had found in her own thoughts, and 
the fact of her uncle’s genial shrewd- 
ness being associated with her dilemma 
seemed to prove to her that she was 
concerned with the natural and reason- 
able emotions of life, and not alto- 
gether a victim to intellectual eagerness 
and vague ambitions—ambitigns reach- 
ing beyond the copious honours of 
Lord Warburton’s petition to some- 
thing indefinable and possibly not 
commendable. In so far as the in- 
definable had an influence upon 


Isabel’s behaviour at this juncture, it 
was not the conception, however un- 
formulated, of a union with Caspar Good- 


wood; for however little she might 
have felt warranted in lending a re- 
ceptive ear to her English suitor, she 
was at least as far removed from the 
disposition to let the young man from 
Boston take complete possession of 
her. The sentiment in which she 
ultimately took refuge, after reading 
his letter, was a suppressed irritation 
at his having come abroad ; for it was 
part of the influence he had upon her 
that he seemed to take from her the 
sense of freedom. There was some- 
thing too sensible, something oppres- 
sive and restrictive, in the manner in 
which he presented himself. She had 
been haunted at moments by the 
image of his disapproval, and she had 
wondered—a consideration she had 
never paid in one equal degree to any 
one else—whether he would like what 
she did, The difficulty was that more 
than any man she had ever known, 
more than poor Lord Warburton (she 
had begun now to give his lordship 
the benefit of this epithet), Caspar 


Goodwood gave her an impression of 
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strength. She might like it or not, 
but at any rate there was something 
very firm about him; even in one’s 
usual contact with him one had to 
reckon with it. The idea of a 
diminished liberty was particularly 
disagreeable to Isabel at present, 
because it seemed to her that she had 
just given a sort of personal accent to 
her independence by making up her 
mind to refuse Lord Warburton. 
Sometimes Caspar Goodwood had 
seemed to range himself on the side 
of her destiny, to be the stubbornest 
fact she knew; she said to herself at 
each moment that she might evade 
him for a time, but that she must 
make terms with him at last—terms 
which would be certain to be favour- 
able to himself. Her impulse had 
been to avail herself of the things 
that helped her to resist such an 
obligation; and this impulse had 
been much concerned in her eager 
acceptance of her aunt’s invitation, 
which had come to her at a time when 
she expected from day to day to see 
Mr. Goodwood, and when _ she 
was glad to have an answer ready 
for something she was sure he would 
say to her. When she had told him 
at Albany, on the evening of Mrs. 
Touchett’s visit, that she could not 
now discuss difficult questions, be- 
cause she was preoccupied with the 
idea of going to Europe with her aunt, 
he declared that this was no answer at 
all ; and it was to obtain a better one 
that he followed her across the seas. 
To say to herself that he was a kind 
of fate was well enough for a fanciful 
young woman, who was able to take 
much for granted in him; but the 
reader has a right to demand a 
description less metaphysical. 

He was the son of a proprietor of 
certain well-known cotton-mills in 
Massachusetts—a gentleman who had 
accumulated a considerable fortune in 
the exercise of this industry. Caspar 
now managed the establishment, with 
a judgment and an energy which, in 
spite of keen competition and languid 
years, had kept its prosperity from 
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dwindling. He had received the 
better: part of his education at 
Harvard university, where, however, 
he had gained more renown as a 
gymnast and an oarsman than as a 
votary of culture. Later, he had 
become reconciled to culture, and 
though he was still fond of sport, he 
was capable of showing an excellent 
understanding of other matters. He 
had a remarkable :aptitude for me- 
chanics, and had invented an improve- 
ment in the cotton-spinning process, 
which was now largely used and was 
known by his name. You might have 
seen his name in the papers in connec- 
tion with this fruitful contrivance ; 
assurance of which he had given to 
Isabel by showing her in the columns 
of the New York IJnterviewer an ex- 
haustive article on the Goodwood 
patent—an article not prepared by 
Miss Stackpole, friendly as she had 
proved herself to his more sentimental 
interests. He had great talent for 
business, for administration, and for 
making people execute his purpose and 
carry out his views—for managing 
men, as the phrase was; and to give 
its complete value to this faculty, he 
had an insatiable, an almost fierce, 
ambition. It always struck people 
who knew him that he might do 
greater things than carry on a cotton- 
factory ; there was nothing cottony 
about Caspar Goodwood, and his 
friends took for granted that he would 
not always content himself with that. 
He had once said to Isabel that, if the 
United States were only not such a 
confoundedly peaceful nation, he would 
find his proper place in the army. He 
keenly regretted that the Civil War 
should have terminated just as he had 
grown old enough to wear shoulder- 
straps, and was sure that if something 
of the same kind would only occur 
again, he would make a display of 
striking military talent. It pleased 
Isabel to believe that he had the 
qualities of a famous captain, and she 
answered that, if it would help him 
along, she shouldn’t object to a war— 
a speech which ranked among the 


three or four most encouraging ones 
he had elicited from her, and of which 
the value was not diminished by her 
subsequent regret at having said any- 
thing so heartless, inasmuch as she 
never communicated this regret to 
him. She liked at any rate this idea 
of his being potentially a commander 
of men—liked it much better than 
some other points in his character and 
appearance. She cared nothing about 
his cotton-mill, and the Goodwood 
patent left her imagination absolutely 
cold. She wished him not an inch 
less a man than he was ; but she some- 
times thought he would be rather 
nicer if he looked, for instance, a 
little differently. His jaw was too 
square and grim, and his figure too 
straight and stiff; these things sug- 
gested a want of easy adaptability to 
some of the occasions of life. Then 
she viewed with disfavour a habit he 
had of dressing always in the same 
manner; it was not apparently that 
he wore the same clothes continually, 
for, on the contrary, his garments had 
a way of looking rather too new. But 
they all seemed to be made of the 
same piece ; the pattern, the cut, was 
in every case identical. She had re- 
minded herself more than once that 
this was a frivolous objection to a 
man of Mr. Goodwood’s importance ; 
and then she had amended the rebuke 
by saying that it would be a frivolous 
objection if she -were in love with 
him. She was not in love with him. 
and therefore she might criticise his 
small defects as well as his great ones 
—which latter consisted in the collec- 
tive reproach of his being too serious, 
or, rather, not of his being too serious, 
for one could never be that, but of 
his seeming so. He showed his 
seriousness too simply, too artlessly ; 
when one was alone with him he 
talked too much about the same sub- 
ject, and when other people were 
present he talked too little about 
anything. And yet he was the 
strongest man she had ever known, 
and she believed that at bottom 
he was the cleverest. It was very 
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strange; she was far from under- 
standing the contradictions among her 
own impressions. Caspar Goodwood 
had never corresponded to her idea of 
a delightful person, and she supposed 
that this was why he was so unsatis- 
factory. When, however, Lord War- 
burton, who not only did correspond 
with it, but gave an extension to the 
term, appealed to her approval, she 
found herself still unsatisfied. It was 
certainly strange. 

Such incongruities were not a help 
to answering Mr. Goodwood's letter, 
and Isabel determined to leave it a 
while unanswered. If he had de- 
termined to persecute her, he must 
take the consequences; foremost 
among which was his being left to 
perceive that she did not approve of 
his coming to Gardencourt. She was 
already liable tothe incursions of one 
suitor at this place, and though it 
might be pleasant to be appreciated in 
opposite quarters, Isabel had a personal 
shrinking from entertaining two lovers 
at once, even in a case where the 
entertainment should consist of dis- 
missing them. She sent no answer to 
Mr. Goodwood; but at the end of 
three days she wrote to Lord War- 
burton, and the letter belongs to our 
history. It ran as follows :—- 


“Dear Lorp Warsurton,—A great 
deal of careful reflection has not led 
me to change my mind about the sug- 
gestion you were so kind as to make 
me the other day. Ido not find my- 
self able to regard you in the light of 
a husband, or to regard your home— 
your various homes—in the light of 
my own. These things cannot be 
reasoned about, and I very earnestly 
entreat you not to return to the sub- 
ject we discussed so exhaustively. 
We see our lives from our own point 
of view; that is the privilege of the 
weakest and humblest of us; and I 
shall never be able to see mine in the 
manner you proposed. Kindly let 
this suffice you, and do me the justice 
to believe that I have given your pro- 
posal the deeply respectful considera- 


tion it deserves. It is with this 
feeling of respect that I remain very 
truly yours, 

“ TsABEL ARCHER.” 


While the author of this missive 
was making up her mind to despatch 
it, Henrietta Stackpole formed a reso- 
lution which was accompanied by no 
hesitation. She invited Ralph Touchett 
to take a walk with her in the garden, 
and when he had assented with that 
alacrity which seemed constantly to 
testify to his high expectations, she 
informed him that she had a favour 
to ask of him. It may be confided 
to the reader that at this information 
the young man flinched ; for we know 
that Miss Stackpole had struck him as 
indiscreet. The movement was un- 
reasonable, however; for he had 
measured the limits of her discretion 
as little as he had explored its extent ; 
and he made a very civil profession of 
the desire toserve her. He was afraid 
of her, and he presently told her so. 

““When you look at me in a certain 
way,’ he said, “my knees knock 
together, my faculties desert me; I 
am filled with trepidation, and I ask 
only for strength to execute your 
commands. You have a look which 
I have never encountered in any 
woman.” 

“Well,” Henrietta replied, good- 
humouredly, “if I had not known 
before that you were trying to turn 
me into ridicule, I should know it 
now. Of course I am easy game—I 
was brought up with such different 
customs and ideas. I am not used 
to your arbitrary standards, and I 
have never been spoken to in America 
as you have spoken to me. If a 
gentleman, conversing with me, over 
there, were to speak to me like that, 
I shouldn’t know what to make of it. 
We take everything more naturally 
over there, and, after all, we are a 
great deal more simple. I admit that ; 
I am very simple myself. Of course, 
if you choose to laugh at me for that, 
you are very welcome ; but I think on 
the whole I would rather be myself 
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than you. Iam quite content to be 
myself; I don’t want to change. 
There are plenty of people that appre- 
ciate me just as I am; it is true they 
are only Americans!” Henrietta had 
lately taken up the tone of helpless 
innocence and large concession. ‘I 
want you to assist me a little,” she 
wenton. ‘I don’t care in the least 
whether I amuse you while you do so ; 
or, rather, I am perfectly willing that 
your amusement should be your re- 
ward, I want you to help me about 
Isabel.” 

“Has she injured you!” Ralph 
asked. 

“If she had I shouldn’t mind, and 
I should never tell you. What I am 
afraid of is that she will injure 
herself.” 

“T think that is very possible,” 
said Ralph. 

His companion stopped in the gar- 
den walk, fixing on him a gaze which 
may perhaps have contained the 
quality that caused his knees to knock 
together. “That, too, wouid amuse 
you, I suppose! The way you do say 
things! I never heard any one so 
indifferent.” 

“To Isabel? Never in the world.’ 

‘Well, you are not in love with 
her, I hope.” 

‘““How can that be, when I am in 
love with another /” 

“You are in love with yourself, 
that’s the other!’’ Miss Stackpole 
declared. ‘Much good may it do 
you! Butif you wish to be serious 
once in your life, here’s a chance ; and 
if you really care for your cousin, 
here is an opportunity to prove it. I 
don’t expect you to understand her ; 
that’s too much to ask. But you 
needn’t do that to grant my favour. 
I will supply the necessary intelli- 
gence,” 

“T shall enjoy that immensely!” 
Ralph exclaimed. ‘‘I will be Caliban, 
and you shall be Ariel.” 

‘*You are net at all like Caliban, 
because you are sophisticated, and 
Caliban was not. But I am not talk- 
ing about imaginary characters ; I am 


talking about Isabel. Isabel is in- 
tensely real. What I wish to tell 
you is that I find her fearfully 
changed.” 

“Since you came, do you mean ?” 

“Since I came, and before I came. 
She is not the same as she was.” 

** As she was in America ?”’ 

‘*Yes, in America. I suppose you 
know that she comes from there. She 
can’t help it, but she does.” 

“Do you want to change her back 
again ?”’ 

“Of course Ido; and I want you 
to help me.” 

“Ah,” said Ralph, “I am only 
Caliban ; I am not Prospero.” 

“You were Prospero enough to make 
her what she has become. You have 
acted on Isabel Archer since she came 
here, Mr. Touchett.” 

“*T, my dear Miss Stackpole? Never 
in the world. Isabel Archer has 
acted on me—yes; she acts on every 
one. But I have been absolutely 
passive.” 

“You are too passive, then. You 
had better stir yourself and be careful. 
Isabel is changing every day ; she is 
drifting away—right out to sea, I 
have watched her and I can see it. 
She is not the bright American girl 
she was. She is taking different 
views, and turning away from her 
old..ideals. I want to save those 
ideals, Mr. Touchett, and that is 
where you come in!” 

“ Not surely as an ideal ?” 

“Well, I hope not,” Henrietta re- 
plied, promptly. “TI have got a fear 
in my heart that she is going to marry 
one of these Europeans, and I want to 
prevent it.’’ 

* Ah, I see,” cried Ralph ; “ and to 
prevent it, you want me to step in and 
marry her?” 

“‘ Not quite ; that remedy would be 
as bad as the disease, for you are the 
typical European from whom I wish 
to rescue her. No; I wish you to 
take an interest in another person—a 
young man to whom she once gave 
great encouragement, and whom she 
now doesn’t seem to think good 
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enough. He’s a noble fellow, and a 
very dear friend of mine, and I wish 
very much you would invite him to 
pay a visit here.” 

Ralph was much puzzled by this 
appeal, and it is perhaps not to the 
credit of his purity of mind that he 
failed tolook at it at first in the simplest 
light. It wore, to his eyes, a tortuous 
air, and his fault was that he was not 
quite sure that anything in the world 
could really be as candid as this re- 
quest of Miss Stackpole’s appeared. 
That a young woman should demand 
that a gentleman whom she described 
as her very dear friend should be 
furnished with an opportunity to 
make himself agreeable to another 
young woman, whose attention had 
wandered, and whose charms were 
greater—this was an anomaly which 
for the moment challenged all his 
ingenuity of interpretation. To read 
between the lines was easier than to 
follow the text, and to suppose that 
Miss Stackpole wished the gentleman 
invited to Gardencourt on her own 
account was the sign not so much of a 
vulgar, as of an embarrassed, mind. 
Even from this venial act of vulgarity, 
however, Ralph was saved, and saved 
by a force that I can scarcely call 
anything less than inspiration. With 
no more outward light on the subject 
than he already possessed, he suddenly 
acquired the conviction that it would 
be a sovereign injustice to the corre- 
spondent of the Jnterviewer to assign a 
dishonourable motive to any act of 
hers. This conviction passed into his 
mind with extreme rapidity; it was 
perhaps kindled by the pure radiance 
of the young lady’s imperturbable 
gaze. He returned this gaze a mo- 
ment, consciously, resisting an in- 
clination to frown, as one frowns 
in the presence of larger luminaries. 
“Who is the gentleman you speak 
of }” 

“Mr. Caspar Goodwood, from Boston. 
He has been extremely attentive to 
Tsabe]l--just as devoted to her as he 
can live. He has followed her out 
here, and he is at present in London. 
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I don’t know his address, but I guess 
I can obtain it.” 

“‘T have never heard of him,” said 
Ralph. 

‘Well, I suppose you haven’t heard 
of every one. [ don’t believe he has 
ever heard of you; but that is no 
reason why Isabel shouldn’t marry 
him.” 

Ralph gave a little laugh. ‘“ What 
a rage you have for marrying people ! 
Do you remember how you wanted to 
marry me the other day?” 

“| have got over that. You don't 
know how to take such ideas. Mr. 
Goodwood does, however ; and that’s 
what I like about him. He’s a splen- 
did man and a perfect gentleman ; and 
Isabel knows it.” 

“Ts she very fond of him?” 

“Tf she isn’t she ought to be. 
is simply wrapped up in her.” 

“And you wish me to ask him 
here,” said Ralph, reflectively. 

“It would be an act of true hos- 
pitality.” 

“Caspar Goodwood,” 
tinued — “it’s 
name.” 

“IT don’t care anything about his 
name. It might be Ezekiel Jenkins, 
and I should say the same. He is 
the only man I have ever seen whom 
I think worthy of Isabel.’ 

“You are a very devoted friend,”’ 
said Ralph. 

“Of course lam. If you say that 
to laugh at me, I don’t care.” 

“T don’t say it to laugh at you; 1 
am very much struck with it.” 

“You are laughing worse than ever : 
but I advise you not to laugh at Mr. 
Goodwood.” 

“T assure you I am very serious: 
you ought to understand that,” said 
Ralph. 

In a moment his companion under- 
stood it. “I believe you are; now 
you are too serious.” 

“You are difficult to please.” 

“Oh, you are very serious indeed. 
You won't invite Mr. Goodwood.”’ 

“T don’t know,” said Ralph. “1 
am capable of strange things. Tell 
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talph con- 
rather a striking 
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me a little about Mr. 
What is he like?” 

“He is just the opposite of you. 
He is at the head of a cotton factory ; 
a very fine one.” 

“ Has he pleasant manners?” asked 
Ralph. 

“Splendid manners—in the Ameri- 
can style.” 

“Would he be an agreeable member 
of our little circle?” 

“T don’t think he would care much 
about our little circle. He would con- 
centrate on Isabel.” 

“ And how would my cousin like 
that?” 

“‘Very possibly not at all. But it 
will be good for her. It will call 
back her thoughts.” 

“Call them back—from where?” 

“From foreign parts and other un- 
natural places. Three months ago she 
gave Mr. Goodwood every reason to 
suppose that he was acceptable to her, 
and it is not worthy of Isabel to turn 
her back upon a real friend simply 


Goodwood. 


because she has changed the scene. 
I have changed the scene too, and the 
effect of it has been to make me care 
more for my old associations than 


ever. It’s my belief that the sooner 
Isabel changes it back again the 
better. I know her well enough to 
know that she would never be truly 
happy over here, and I wish her to 
form some strong American tie that 
will act as a preservative.” 

‘‘Are you not a little too much in 
a hurry?” Ralph inquired. ‘Don’t 
you think you ought to give her more 
of a chance in poor old England ?” 

“ A chance to ruin her bright young 
life? One is never too much in a 
hurry to save a precious human crea- 
ture from drowning.” 

‘“‘“As I understand it, then,” said 
Ralph, “ you wish me to push Mr. 
Goodwood overboard after her. Do 
you know,” he added, “that I have 
never heard her mention his name?” 

Henrietta Stackpole gave a brilliant 
smile. ‘Iam delighted to hear that ; 
it proves how much she thinks of 
him.” 


of a Lady. 


Ralph appeared to admit that there 
was a good deal in this, and he sur- 
rendered himself to meditation, while 
his companion watched him askance, 
“Tf I should invite Mr. Goodwood,” 
he said, “ it would be to quarrel with 
him.” 

“Don’t do that ; he would prove the 
better man.” 

** You certainly are doing your best 
to make me hate him! I really don’t 
think I can ask him. I should be 
afraid of being rude to him.” 

“ Tt’s just as you please,” said Hen- 
rietta. ‘I had no idea you were in 
love with her yourself.” 

“Do you really believe that ?” the 
young man asked, with lifted eye- 
brows. 

“That’s the most natural speech I 
have ever heard you make! Of course 
I believe it,” Miss Stackpole answered, 
ingenuously. 

“Well,” said Ralph, “to prove to 
you that you are wrong, I will invite 
him. It must be, of course, as a 
friend of yours.” 

“Tt will not be as a friend of mine 
that he will come ; and it will not be 
to prove to me that I am wrong that 
you will ask him—but to prove it to 
yourself !” 

These last words of Miss Stack- 
pole’s (on which the two presently 
separated) contained an amount of 
truth which Ralph Touchett was 
obliged to recognise ; but it so far took 
the edge from too sharp a recognition 
that, in spite of his suspecting that 
it would be rather more indiscreet to 
keep his promise than it would be to 
break it, he wrote Mr. Goodwood a 
note of six lines, expressing the plea- 
sure it would give Mr. Touchett the 
elder that he should join a little party 
at Gardencourt, of which Miss Stack- 
pole was a valued member. Having 
sent his letter (to the care of a banker 
whom Henrietta suggested) he waited 
in some suspense. He had heard of 
Mr. Caspar Goodwood by name for 
the first time; for when his mother 
mentioned to him on her arrival that 
there was a story about the girl's 
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having an “admirer” at home, the 
idea seemed deficient in reality, and 
Ralph took no pains to ask questions 
the answers to which would suggest 
only the vague or the disagreeable. 
Now, however, the native admiration 
of which his cousin was the object 
had become more concrete; it took 
the form of a young man who had 
followed her to London; who was 
interested in a cotton-mill, and had 
manners in the American style. 
Ralph had two theories about this 
young man. Either his passion was 
a sentimental fiction of Miss Stack- 
pole’s (there was always a sort of 
tacit understanding among women, 
born of the solidarity of the sex, 
that they should discover or invent 
lovers for each other), in which case 
he was not to be feared, and would 
probably not accept the invitation ; 
or else he would accept the invitation, 
and in this event would prove himself 
a creature too irrational to demand 
further consideration. The latter 
clause of Ralph’s argument might 
have seemed incoherent; but it em- 
bodied his conviction that if Mr. 
Goodwood were interested in Isabel 
in the serious manner described by 
Miss Stackpole, he would not care to 
present himself at Gardencourt on a 
summons from the latter lady. “On 
this supposition,” said Ralph, “he 
must regard her as a thorn on the 
stem of his rose; as an intercessor he 
must find her wanting in tact.” 

- Two days after he had sent his in- 
vitation he received a very short note 
from Caspar Goodwood, thanking him 
for it, regretting thatother engagements 
made a visit to Gardencourt impossible, 
and presenting many compliments to 
Miss Stackpole. Ralph handed the 
note to Henrietta, who, when she had 
read it, exclaimed— 

“Well, I never have heard of any- 
thing so stiff!” 

“T am afraid he doesn’t care so 
much about my cousin as you suppose,” 
Ralph observed. 

“ No, it’s not that ; it’s some deeper 
motive. His nature is very deep. But 


I am determined to fathom it, and I 
will write to him to know what ‘he 
means.” 

His refusal of Ralph’s overtures 
made this young man vaguely uncom- 
fortable ; from the moment he declined 
to come to Gardencourt Ralph began 
to think him of importance. He asked 
himself what it signified to him 
whether Isabel’s admirers should be 
desperadoes or laggards; they were 
not rivals of his, and were perfectly 
welcome to act according to their 
peculiar temperaments. Nevertheless 
he felt much curiosity as to the result 
of Miss Stackpole’s promised inquiry 
into the causes of Mr. Goodwood’s 
stiffness—a curiosity for the present 
ungratified, inasmuch as when he 
asked her three days later whether 
she had written to London, she was 
obliged to confess that she had written 
in vain. Mr. Goodwood had not 
answered her. 

“I suppose he is thinking it over,” 
she said ; “ he thinks everything over ; 
he is not atall impulsive. But I am ac- 
customed to having my letters answered 
the same day.” 

Whether it was to pursue her in- 
vestigations, or whether it was in 
compliance with still larger interests, 
is a point which remains somewhat 
uncertain ; at all events she presently 
proposed to Isabel that they should 
make an excursion to London 
together. 

“Tf I must tell the truth,” she 
said, “Iam not seeing much at this 
place, and I shouldn’t think you were 
either. I have not even seen that 
aristocrat — what's his name !—Lord 
Washburton. He seems to let you 
severely alone.” 

“Lord Warburton is coming to- 
morrow, I happen to know,” replied 
Isabel, who had received a note from 
the master of Lockleigh in answer to 
her own letter. ‘‘ You will have every 
opportunity of examining him.” 

“Well, he may do for one letter, 
but what is one letter when you want 
to write fifty? I have described all 
the scenery in this vicinity, and raved 
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about all the old women and donkeys. 
You may say what » ou please, scenery 
makes a thin letter. I must go back 
to London and get some impressions of 
real life. I was there but three days 
before I came away, and that is hardly 
time to get started.” 

As Isabel, on her journey from New 
York to Gardencourt had seen even 
less of the metropolis that this, it ap- 
peared a happy suggestion of Hen- 
rietta’s that the two should go thither 
on a visit of pleasure. The idea struck 
Isabel as charming ; she had a great 
desire to see something of London, 
which had always been the city of her 
imagination, They turned over their 
scheme together and indulged in 
visions of esthetic hours. They would 
stay at scme picturesque old inn—one 
of the inns described by Dickens-—and 
drive over the town in those delightful 
hansoms. Henrietta was a literary 
woman, and the great advantage of 
being a literary woman was that you 
could go everywhere and do every- 
thing. They would dine at a coffee- 
house, and go afterwards to the play ; 
they would frequent the Abbey and 
the British Museum, and find out 
where Doctor Johnson had lived, and 
Goldsmith and Addison. Isabel grew 
eager, and presently mentioned these 
bright intentions to Ralph, who burst 
into a fit of laughter which did not 
express the sympathy she had 
desired. 

“ It’s a delightful plan,” he said. * I 
advise you to go to the Tavistock 
Hotel in Covent Garden, an easy, in- 
formal, old-fashioned place, and I will 
have you put down at my club.” 

“Do you mean it’s improper?” 
Isabel asked. “Dear me, isn’t any- 
thing proper here? With Henrietta, 
surely I may go anywhere; she isn’t 
hampered in that way. She has 
travelled over the whole American 
continent, and she can surely find her 
way about this simple little island.” 

“ Ah, then,” said Ralph, “let me 
take advantage of her protection to go 
up to town as well. I may never have 


9) 


a chance to travel so safely ! 


CHAPTER XIV, 


Miss Srackro.e would have prepared 
to start for London immediately; but 
Isabel, as we have seen, had been noti- 
fied that Lord Warburton would come 
again to Gardencourt, and she believed 
it to be her duty to remain there and 
see him. For four or five days he had 
made no answer to her letter ; then he 
had written, very briefly, to say that 
he would come to lunch two days 
later. There was something in these 
delays and postponements that touched 
the girl, and renewed her sense of his 
desire to be considerate and patient, 
not to appear to urge her too grossly, 
a discretion the more striking that she 
was so sure he really liked her. Isabel 
told her uncle that she had written to 
him, and let Mr. Touchett know of 
Lord Warburton’s intention of coming ; 
and the old man, in consequence, left 
his room earlier than usual, and made 
his appearance at the lunch-table. This 
was by no means an act of vigilance 
on his part, but the fruit of a benevo- 
lent belief that his being of the com- 
pany might help to cover the visitor's 
abstraction, in case Isabel should find it 
needful to give Lord Warburton an- 
other hearing. This gentleman drove 
over from Lockleigh, and brought the 
elder of his sisters with him, a measure 
presumably dictated by considerations 
of the same order as Mr. Touchett’s. 
The two visitors were introduced to 
Miss Stackpole, who, at luncheon, oc- 
cupied a seat adjoining Lord War- 
burton’s. Isabel, who was nervous. 
and had no relish of the prospect of 
again arguing the question he had so 
precipitately opened, could not help 
admiring his good-humoured self-pos- 
session, which quite disguised the 
symptoms of that admiration it was 
natural she should suppose him to 
feel. He neither looked at her nor 
spoke to her, and the only sign of his 
emotion was that he avoided meetirg 
her eye. He had plenty of talk for 
the others, however, and he appeared 
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to eat his luncheon with discrimination 
and appetite. Miss Molyneux, who 
had a smooth, nun-like forehead, and 
wore a large silver cross suspended 
from her neck, was evidently pre- 
occupied with Henrietta Stackpole, 
upon whom her eyes constantly rested 
in a manner which seemed to denote a 
conflict between attention and aliena- 
tion. Of the two ladies from Lock- 
leigh, she was the one that Isabel had 
liked best ; there was such a world of 
hereditary quiet in her. Isabel was 
sure, moreover, that her mild fore- 
head and silver cross meant something 
—that she was a member of a High 
Church sisterhood, or was versed in 
works of charity and piety. She 
wondered what Miss Molyneux would 
think of her if she knew Miss Archer 
had refused her brother; and then 
she felt sure that Miss Molyneux 
would never know—that Lord War- 
burton never told her such things. He 
was fond of her and kind to her, but 
on the whole he told her little. Such 
at least was Isabel’s theory : when, at 
table, she was not occupied in conver- 
sation, she was usually occupied in 
forming theories about her neigh- 
bours. According to Isabel, if Miss 
Molyneux should ever learn what had 
passed between Miss Archer and Lord 
Warburton, she would probably be 
shocked at the young lady’s indiffer- 
ence to such an opportunity ; or no, 
rather (this was our heroine’s last im- 
pression) she would credit the young 
American with a high sense of general 
fitness. 

Whatever Isabel might have made 
of her opportunities, Henrietta Stack- 
pole was by no means disposed to ne- 
glect those in which she now found 
herself immersed. 

‘Do you know you are the first lord 
I have ever seen?” she said, very 
promptly, to her neighbour. “I 
suppose you think I am awfully be- 
nighted.” 

“You have escaped seeing some 
very ugly men,” Lord Warburton 
answered, looking vaguely about the 
table and laughing a little. 
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“ Are they very ugly? They try to 
make us believe in America that they 
are all handsome and magnificent, and 
that they wear wonderful robes and 
crowns.” 

“Ah, the robes and crowns have 
gone out of fashion,” said Lord War- 
burton, “like your tomahawks and 
revolvers.” 

“T am sorry for that; I think an 
aristocracy ought to be splendid,” Hen- 
rietta declared. “If it is not that, 
what is it?” 

“Oh, you know, it isn’t much, at the 
best,” Lord Warburton answered. 
“Won't you have a potato?” 

“T don’t care much for these Euro- 
pean potatoes. I shouldn’t know you 
from an ordinary American gentleman.” 

‘“‘Do talk to me as if I were one,” 
said Lord Warburton. ‘I don’t see 
how you manage to get on without 
potatoes; you must find so few things 
to eat over here.” 

Henrietta was silent a moment ; 
there was a chance that he was not 
sincere. 

“ T have had hardlyany appetite since 
T have been here,” she went on at last ; 
“so it doesn’t much matter. I don’t 
approve of you, you know; I feel as 
if I ought to tell you that.” 

“Don’t approve of me?” 

‘** Yes, I don’t suppose any one ever 
said such a thing to you before, did 
they? I don’t approve of lords, as an 
institution. I think the world has got 
beyond that—far beyond.” 

“Oh, sodo I. I don’t approve of 
myself in the least. Sometimes it 
comes over me—how I should object 
to myself if I were not myself, don’t 
you know? But that’s rather good, 
by the way—not to be vainglorious.” 

“ Why don’t you give it up, then?” 
Miss Stackpole inquired. 

“Give up—a—?” asked Lord War- 
burton, meeting her harsh inflection 
with a very soft one. 

“Give up being a lord.” 

“Oh, I am so little of one! One 
would really forget all about it, if you 
wretched Americans were not con- 
stantly reminding one. However, I 
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do think of giving up—the little there 
is left of it—one of these days.” 

“T should like to see you do it,” 
Henrietta exclaimed, rather grimly. 

“1 will invite you to the ceremony ; 
we will have a supper and a dance.” 

“Well,” said Miss Stackpole, “I 
like to see all sides. I don’t approve 
of a privileged class, but I like to 
hear what they have got to say for 
themselves.” 

“« Mighty little, as you see !” 

“T should like to draw you out a 
little more,” Henrietta continued. 
“ But you are always looking away. 
You are afraid of meeting my eye. I 
see you want to escape me.” 

“No, I am only looking for those 
despised potatoes.” 

“ Please explain about that young 
lady — your sister—then. I don’t 
understand about her. she a 
Lady?” 

** She’s a capital good girl.” 

“T don’t like the way you say that 
—as if you wanted to change the sub- 
ject. Is her position inferior to 
yours 7” 

“We neither of us have any posi- 
tion to speak of ; but she is better off 
than I, because she has none of the 
bother.” 

“Yes, she doesn’t look as if she had 
much bother. I wish I had as little 
bother as that. You do produce quiet 
people over here, whatever you may 
do.” 

“ Ah, you see one takes life easily, 
on the whole,’’ said Lord Warburton. 
‘And then you know we are very 
dull, Ah, we can be dull when we 
try!” 

“T should advise you to try some- 
thing else. I shouldn't know what to 
talk to your sister about; she looks 
so different. Is that silver cross a 

e ? ” 

“A badge?” 

“ A sign of rank.” 

Lord Warburton’s glance had wan- 
dered a good deal, but at this it met 
the gaze of his neighbour. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, in a mo- 
ment ; “the women go in for those 
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things. The silver cross is worn by 
the elder daughters of Viscounts.” 

This was his harmless revenge for 
having occasionally had his credulity 
too easily engaged in America. 

After lunch he proposed to Isabel 
to come into the gallery and look at 
the pictures; and though she knew 
that he had seen the pictures twenty 
times, she complied without criticising 
this pretext. Her conscience now was 
very easy ; ever since she sent him her 
letter she had felt particularly light of 
spirit. He walked slowly to the end 
of the gallery, looking at the paintings 
and saying nothing; and then he 
suddenly broke out— 

“‘T hoped you wouldn’t write to me 
that way.” 

“It was the only way, Lord War- 
burton,” said the girl. “ Do try and 
believe that.” 

“If I could believe it of course I 
should let you alone. But we can’t 
believe by willing it ; and I confess I 
don’t understand. I could understand 
your disliking me ; that I could under- 
stand well. But that you should 
admit what you do 1 

‘“‘What have I admitted?” Isabel 
interrupted, blushing a little. 

“That you think mea good fellow; 
isn’t that it?” She said nothing, and 
he went on—‘ You don’t seem to have 
any reason, and that gives me a sense 
of injustice.” 

‘| have a reason, Lord Warburton,” 
said the girl ; and she said it in a tone 
that made his heart contract. 

“T should like very much to know 
it.” 

“T will tell you some day when 
there is more to show for it.” 

“Excuse my saying that in the 
meantime I must doubt of it.” 

“You make me very unhappy,” 
said Isabel. 

“T am not sorry for that; it may 
help you to know how I feel. Will 
you kindly answer me a question?” 
Isabel made no audible assent, but he 
apparently saw something in her eyes 
which gave him courage to go on. “ Do 
you prefer some one else ?” 
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“That's a question I would rather 
not answer.” 

“Ah, you do then!” her suitor 
murmured, with bitterness. 

The bitterness touched her, and she 
cried out— 

“You are mistaken! I don’t.” 

He sat down on a bench, uncere- 
moniously, doggedly, like a man in 
trouble; leaning his elbows on his 
knees and staring at the floor. 

“T can’t even be glad of that,” he 
said, at last throwing himself back 
against the wall, ‘‘for that would be 
an excuse.” 

Isabel raised her eyebrows, with a 
certain eagerness. 

“An excuse? 
myself?” 

He paid, however, no answer to the 
question. Another idea had come into 
his head, 

“Ts it my political opinions. 
you think I go too far?” 

“T can’t object to your political 
opinions, Lord Warburton,” said the 
girl, “because I don’t understand 
them.” 

“You don’t care what I think,” he 
cried, getting up. “It’s all the same 
to you.” 

Isabel walked away, to the other 
side of the gallery, and stood there, 
showing him her charming back, her 
light slim figure, the length of her 
white neck as she bent her head, and 
the density of her dark braids. She 
stopped in front of a small picture, as 
if for the purpose of examining it ; 
and there was something young and 
flexible in her movement, which her 
companion noticed. Isabel’s eyes, 
however, saw nothing ; they had sud- 
denly been suffused with tears. In a 
moment he followed her, and by this 
time she had brushed her tears away ; 
but when she turned round, her face 
was pale, and the expression of her eyes 
was strange. 

“That reason that I wouldn't tell 
you,” she said, ‘‘I will tell it you, after 
all. It is that I can’t escape my 
fate.” 

“ Your fate ?”’ 


Must I excuse 


Do 


“T should try to escape it if I 
should marry you.” 

“T don't understand. Why should 
not that be your fate, as well as 
anything else t” 

“Because it is not,” said Isabel, 
femininely. ‘I know itis not. It’s 
not my fate to give up—I know it 
can’t be.” 

Poor Lord Warburton stared, with 
an interrogative point in either eye. 

“Do you call marrying me giving 
up ? ” 

“Not in the usual sense. It is 
getting — getting — getting a great 
deal. But it is giving up other 
chances.” 

“Other chances?” Lord Warburtan 
repeated, more and more puzzled. 

‘*T don’t mean chances to marry,” 
said Isabel, her colour rapidly coming 
back to her. And then she stopped, 
looking down with a deep frown, as if 
it were hopeless to attempt to make 
her meaning clear, 

“I don’t think it is presumptuous 
in me to say that I think you will 
gain more than you will lose,” Lord 
Warburton observed. 

“T can’t escape unhappiness,” said 
Isabel. “In marrying you, I shall 
be trying to.”’ 

“T don't know whether you would 
try to, but you certainly would: that 
I must in candour admit!” Lord 
Warburton exclaimed, with an anxious 
laugh. 

“JT must not—I can’t!” cried the 
girl. 

“Well, if you are bent on being 
miserable, I don’t see why you should 
make me so. Whatever charms un- 
happiness may have for you, it has 
none for me.” 

“T am not bent on being miserable,” 
said Isabel. “1 have always been 
intensely determined to be happy, and 
I have often believed I should be. I 
have told people that; you can ask 
them. But it comes over me every 
now and then that I can never be 
happy in any extraordinary way ; 
not by turning away, by separating 
myself ” 
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“By 
what?” 

“From life. From the usual 
chances and dangers, from what most 
people know and suffer.” 

Lord Warburton broke into a smile 
that almost denoted hope. 

““Why, my dear Miss Archer,” he be- 
gan to explain, with the most consider- 
ute eagerness, ‘‘I don’t offer you any 
exoneration from life, or from any 
chances or dangers whatever. I wish 
{ could; depend upon it I would! 
For what do you take me, pray? 
Heaven help me, I am not the Em- 
peror of China! All I offer you is 
the chance of taking the common lot 
in a comfortable sort of way. The 
common lot? Why, I am devoted to 
the common lot! Strike an alliance 
with me, and I promise you that you 
shall have plenty of it. You shall 
separate from nothing whatever—not 
even from your friend Miss Stack- 

le.” 

“She would never approve of it,” 
said Isabel, trying to smile and take 
advantage of this side-issue; despis- 
ing herself too, not a little, for 
doing so. 

“Are we speaking of Miss Stack- 
pole!” Lord Warburton asked, im- 
patiently. ‘I never saw a person 
judge things on such strange, such 
theoretic grounds.” 

“Now I suppose you are speaking 
of me,” said Isabel, with humility ; 
and she turned away again, for she 
saw Miss Molyneux enter the gallery, 
accompanied by Henrietta and by 
Ralph. 

Lord Warburton’s sister addressed 
him with a certain timidity, and re- 
minded him that she ought to return 
home in time for tea, as she was ex- 
pecting some company. He made no 
answer—apparently not having heard 
her ; he was preoccupied—with good 
reason. Miss Molyneux looked lady- 
like and patient, and awaited his 
pleasure. 

“‘ Well, I never, Miss Molyneux !”’ 
said Henrietta Stackpole. “If I 
wanted to go, he would have to go. 


separating yourself from 
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If I wanted my brother to do a thing, 
he would have to do it.” 

“Oh, Warburton does everything 
one wants,” Miss Molyneux answered, 
with a quick, shy laugh. ‘‘ How very 
many pictures you have !” she went on, 
turning to Ralph. 

“They look a good many, because 
they are all put together,” said 
Ralph. “ But it’s really a bad way.” 

“Oh, I think it’s so nice. I wish 
we had a gallery at Lockleigh. Iam 
so very fond of pictures,” Miss Moly- 
neux went on, persistently, to Ralph, 
as if she were afraid that MissStackpole 
would address her again. Henrietta 
appeared at once to fascinate and to 
frighten her. 

“Oh yes, pictures are very indis- 
pensable,” said Ralph, who appeared 
to know better what style of reflection 
was acceptable to her. 

“They are so very pleasant when 
it rains,” the young lady continued. 
“It rains so very often.” 

“T am sorry you are going away, 
Lord Warburton,” said Henrietta. 
“T wanted to get a great deal more 
out of you.” 

“T am not going away,” 
Warburton answered. 

“Your sister says you must. In 
America the gentlemen obey the 
ladies.” 

“T am afraid we have got some 
people to tea,” said Miss Molyneux, 
looking at her brother. 

“Very good, my dear. We'll go.” 

“T hoped you would resist!” Hen- 
rietta exclaimed. ‘I wanted to see 
what Miss Molyneux would do.” 

“T never do anything,’ said this 
young lady. 

“T suppose in your position it’s 
sufficient for you to exist!” Miss 
Stackpole rejoined. “I should like 
very much to see you at home.” 

“You must come to Lockleigh 
again,’ said Miss Molyneux, very 
sweetly, to Isabel, ignoring this 
remark of Isabel’s friend. 

Isabel looked into her quiet eyes a 
moment, and for that moment seemed 
to see in their grey depths the reflec- 
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tion of everything she had rejected in 
rejecting Lord Warburton—the peace, 
the kindness, the honour, the posses- 
sions, a deep security and a great 
exclusion. She kissed Miss Molyneux, 
and then she said— 

“T am afraid I can never come 
again,” 

“ Never again ?”’ 

“JT am afraid I am going away.” 

“Oh, I am so very sorry,” said 
Miss Molyneux. “I think that’s so 
very wrong of you.” 

Lord Warburton watched this little 
passage; then he turned away and 
stared at a picture. Ralph, leaning 
against the rail before the picture, 
with his hands in his pockets, had for 
the moment been watching him. 

“T should like to see you at home,” 
said Henrietta, whom Lord Warburton 
found beside him. “I should like an 


hour’s talk with you; there are a 
great many questions I wish to ask 
you.” 


” “T shall be delighted to see you,” 


the proprietor of Lockleigh answered ; 
“but I am certain not to be able to 
answer many of your questions. 
When will you come?” 

“Whenever Miss Archer will take 
me. We are thinking of going to 
London, but we will go and see you 
first. I am determined to get some 
satisfaction out of you.” 

“If it depends upon Miss Archer, 
Iam afraid you won't get much. She 
will not come to Lockleigh; she 
doesn’t like the place.” 

“She told me it was lovely !’ 
Henrietta. 

Lord Warburton hesitated a mo- 
ment. 

“She won’t come, all the same. 
You had better come alone,” he 
added. 

Henrietta straightened herself, ani 
her large eyes expanded. 

“Would you make that remark to 
an English lady?” she inquired, with 
soft asperity. 

Lord Warburton stared. 

“Yes, if I liked her enough.” 

“You would be careful not to like 


? 


said 
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her enough. If Miss Archer won't 
visit your place again, it’s because she 
doesn’t want to take me. I know 
what she thinks of me, and I suppose 
you think the same—that I oughtn’t 
to bring in individuals.” 

Lord Warburton was at a loss; he 
had not been made acquainted with 
Miss Stackpole’s professional charac- 
ter, and did not catch her allusion. 

“Miss Archer has been warning 
you!” she went on. 

“ Warning me?” 

“Tsn’t that why she came off alone 
with you here—to put you on your 
guard!” 

“Qh, dear no,’ said Lord War- 
burton, blushing; “our talk had no 
such solemn character as that.” 

“Well, yuu have been on your 
guard—intensely. I suppose it’s na- 
tural to you ; that’s just what I wanted 
to observe. And so, too, Miss Molyneux 
—she wouldn’t commit herself. You 
have been warned, anyway,” Henrietta 
continued, addressing this young lady, 
“but for you it wasn’t necessary,” 

“T hope not,” said Miss Molyneux, 
vaguely. 

“Miss Stackpole takes notes,” 
Ralph explained, humorously. ‘‘She 
is a great satirist; she sees through 
us all, and she works us up.” 

“Well, I must say I never have 
had such a collection of bad ma- 
terial!’ Henrietta declared, looking 
from Isabel to Lord Warburton, and 
from this nobleman to his sister and 
to Ralph. “There is something the 
matter with you all ; you areas dismal 
as if you had got a bad telegram.” 

“You do see through us, Miss 
Stackpole,” said Ralph in a low tone, 
giving her a little intelligent nod, as 
he led the party out of the gallery. 
“ There is something the matter with 
us all.” 

Isabel came behind these two; 
Miss Molyneux, who decidedly liked 
her immensely, had taken her arm, to 
walk beside her over the polished 
floor. Lord Warburton strolled on 
the other side, with his hands behind 
him, and his eyes lowered. For 
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some moments he said nothing; and 
then— 

“Is it true that you are going to 
London?” he asked. 

“T believe it has been arranged.” 

“And when shall you come 
back?” 

“In a few days; but probably for 
a very short time. I am going to 
Paris with my aunt.” 

“When, then, shall I see you 
again?” 

“Not for a good while,” said 
Isabel ; ‘* but some day or other, | 
hope.” 

** Do you really hope it?” 

“ Very much.” 

He went a few steps in silence ; 
then he stopped, and put out his 
hand. 

* Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said Isabel. 

Miss Molyneux kissed her again, 
and she let the two depart; after 
which, without rejoining Henrietta 
and Ralph, she retreated to her own 
room. 

In this apartment, before dinner, 
she was found by Mrs. Touchett, who 
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had stopped on her way to the draw- 
ing-room. 

“T may as well tell you,”’ said her 
aunt, “that your uncle has informed 
me of your relations with Lord 
Warburton.” 

Isabel hesitated an instant. 

“Relations? They are hardly re- 
lations. That is the strange part of 
it: he has seen me but three or four 
times.” 

“Why did you tell your uncle 
rather than me?” Mrs. Touchett 
inquired, dryly but dispassionately. 

Again Isabel hesitated. 

“Because he knows Lord War- 
burton better.” 

“Yes, but I know you better.” 

“T am not sure of that,” said 
Isabel, smiling. 

“‘ Neither am I, after all ; especially 
when you smile that way. One 
would think you had carried off a 
prize! I suppose that when you 
refuse an offer like Warburton’s it’s 
because you expect to do something 
better.” 

“Ah, my uncle didn’t say that!” 
cried Isabel, smiling still. 


Henry James, Jr. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NEW ENGLISH UNIVERSITY. 


Tue foundation of a new university 
in England is more important than 
almost any of those results of our 
parliamentary contests which make 
up our most prominent contemporary 
history. Future generations may 
forget that it was in 1880 that 
the British farmer first acquired a 
right to shoot hares and rabbits, of 
which he was made incapable of de- 
priving himself; but they will re- 
member that it was then settled that 
great centres of population, eager and 
able to organise higher education in 
their own localities, should be en- 
couraged to do so, and that a univer- 
sity was then founded absolutely free 
from all religious tests, untrammelled 
by any ecclesiastical or theological 
connection or history, and open alike, 
at all events in theory, to students 
of both sexes. 

The history of the movement, which 
was brought to a successful issue this 
summer, is sufficiently recent to be in 
the recollection of most of our readers. 
It was initiated, in a paper issued in 
March 1876, by four of the leading 
members of the staff of Owens 
College, Manchester, which was for- 
warded for consideration to a number 
of persons eminent in science and 
literature, and to the leading journals. 
The college represented that the Uni- 
versity of London was the only source 
from which its students could obtain 
university degrees ; that that univer- 
sity prescribed a uniform course of 
study for all applicants, to which 
every teacher preparing students for 
its degrees must adapt his teaching, 
and that the senate of Owens College 
believed that they could teach better, 
work more freely, and stimulate in 


their pupils a more genial enthusiasm 
for science and learning for their own 
sakes if they were left to adapt their 
teaching to what they believed the 
highest models of the time, and if they 
had the power to regulate their ex- 
aminations in view of their teaching. 
They argued that while it was an 
advantage that there should be a 
university for all comers, whose de- 
grees should be open even to students 
without any collegiate training, such 
training was in itself an excellent 
thing, with a great educative influence ; 
and that wherever, as they be- 
lieved was the case in Manchester, it 
had established itself on a broad, 
secure, and independent basis, it was 
sound policy for the State to stamp it 
with such a public sanction as it gave 
to the existing universities. 

For the ordinary public the question 
thus raised was undoubtedly difficult. 
It might have been expected that they 
would be slow to see how it could 
hamper the teaching of chemistry, for 
instance, that the students of a profes- 
sor of chemistry in Manchester should 
be examined by a chemist of great 
eminence in London. The elementary 
facts of all sciences are the same all 
over the world. A _ knowledge of 
classics could be given, it might have 
been said, as completely in the pre- 
paration of subjects prescribed for the 
whole kingdom by a central authority, 
as of others chosen arbitrarily by the 
teachers of a particular locality. But 
the British Philistine, to whom so 
many epistles have been written by 
Professor Huxley's friend, declined to 
enter on these considerations. With 
a sure and liberal instinct, he recog- 
nised that such questions were for 
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experts. If educational authorities 
agreed, as it was soon found that they 
did, that teachers of the first class did 
their work best, and stimulated their 
pupils most successfully when they 
were least under external domination 
and freest to follow their own impulses, 
the public was content to accept the 
statement. The question lay behind, 
whether Owens College had as yet 
done enough to prove itself eniitled to 
a permanent public recognition, and 
whether its locality was sufficiently 
interested in it to secure it in all 
future time from the misfortunes that 
have so often waited on institutions 
which have been forced on the world 
before it was ripe for them. On that 
point also the public was content to 
accept the general judgment of ex- 
perts. The expedient of a Royal 
Commission, which is so often re- 
sorted to when people cannot find 
arguments enough for not doing some- 
thing they do not wish to do, was 
never tried. Circumstances arose, in- 
deed, during the discussion of the 
question which raised all the points 
upon which a commission might have 
been expected to throw light. 

The most difficult question raised by 
the application of Owens College was 
this, What would be the effect of 
granting it on other localities? The 
argument of the college authorities 
pointed to one definite issue—to the 
creation of a local university wherever 
a college had established itself in a 
district, adequately supported by a 
sufficient population, and permanently 
endowed for the purposes of university 
teaching. But it was urged, and with 
great force, that the establishment of 
one such university might depress in- 
stead of stimulating colleges in the 
neighbourhood which had otherwise 
reasonable possibilities of ultimate 
success. The Yorkshire College in 
Leeds, for example, had undoubtedly 
attained a position in 1880 fairly com- 
parable to that which had been 
reached by Manchester in 1865, and it 
was argued that to establish a new 


university within forty miles might 
possibly draw students away from 
Leeds, and prevent the natural growth 
of university facilities in its district, 
In Liverpool, again, the success of the 
foundation in Manchester had created 
a desire to found a similar institution, 
the strength and sincerity of which 
have been amply demonstrated within 
the last few months by the subserip. 
tion of 90,0007. towards the founda- 
tion of chairs in various branches of 
literature and science. It was pos- 
sible that the creation of a university 
in Manchester might render a univer- 
sity impossible in Liverpool. Another 
consideration of almost equal force 
had to be taken into account. The 
value of university degrees depends on 
the public estimation in which the 
universities which grant them happen 
to be held, and it was at least conceiv- 
able that if the number of universities 
in England should come to be greatly 
multiplied, the standard for degrees 
might vary materially, and an un- 
worthy competition for students might 
end in lowering it, at least in the less 
prosperous colleges, till the public 
might cease to recognise any real 
meaning in academical distinctions. 
It became clear to the Government 
that these objections, which were 
urged by powerful sections of the 
community, must be fairly faced, and 
the original Owens College scheme was 
abandoned for another which, like 
most successful things in England, was 
of the nature of a compromise. A 
university was founded of an entirely 
new type, which was to have its seat 
in Manchester, though its name, the 
Victoria University, was not to be 
local. It was to commence its career 
with a single college—the Owens 
College. But its authorities were to 
be a wider body, representing the 
State on the one hand, and on the 
other the whole of the localities in 
the neighbourhood. It was to consist 
ultimately of a number of affiliated 
colleges, something like those in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, but each located 
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in adifferent district. The conditions 
under which these new colleges were 
to be assumed were laid down in the 
charter. A college is to be admitted 
by the university court, subject to an 
appeal from the court in the case of 
refusal to the Privy Council, when 
the court is satisfied— 

(1) That the college applying has 
established a reasonably complete 
curriculum, and possesses a reason- 
ably sufficient teaching staff in the 
departments of arts and sciences at 
least ; 

(2) That the means and appliances 
of the college for its teaching are 
established on a sound basis; and 

(5) That the college is under the in- 
dependent control of its own governing 
body. 

These conditions point substan- 
tially to the incorporation of local in- 
stitutions when they reach a position 
something like that which Owens 
Uollege has already attained. The 
most important interpretation they 
have yet received lies in the fact that 
the Yorkshire College, the friends of 
which are adequately represented in 
the court of the new university, have 
not thought the time come to claim its 
admission. The reasonably complete 
curriculum in arts and sciences (at all 
events) indicates the possible exclusion 
from the list of constituent colleges of 
such foundations as Sir Josiah Mason’s 
munificent institution at Birmingham, 
if Professor Huxley’s interpretation of 
the founder’s fundamental prohibition 
of “mere literary instruction and edu- 
ation’? should prove to be correct. 
The word “arts” has not indeed re- 
ceived anywhere a very accurate defini- 
tio, It has generally been interpreted 
elsewhere as including instruction in 
philosophy, in mathematics, in classi- 
cal languages and literature. But it 
isopen to argument whether instruc- 
tion in mathematics, English, French, 
and German languages and literature, 
supplemented possibly by what Pro- 
fessor Huxley calls the science of 
sociology, might not fairly be held to 





constitute a reasonably complete curri- 
culum in arts. The words of the 
charter are obviously capable of a 
wide latitude of interpretation, and 
they will fall to be construed from 
time to time by a court adequately re- 
presenting the best thought of the 
time on university subjects. What 
is called the Arts curriculum in the 
Scotch universities includes in all cases 
mathematics and natural philosophy 
or physics, and in one of them natu- 
ral history. English language and 
literature has been added to it in re- 
cent times, and history is still con- 
spicuously absent. 

When the first of the outside colleges 
has been added, the Victoria Univer- 
sity will enter on a new career. It 
will differ in principle little from the 
University of London as it was first 
projected, though it will differ very 
widely in practice. The University 
of London started with a number of 
affiliated colleges in all parts of the 
country, and no institution but these 
colleges could train students for its 
degrees. But it was found difficult or 
impossible to lay down any clear prin- 
ciple on which a college could be ad- 
mitted to affiliation or refused it, and 
in the end it became inevitable that 
the university should open its doors to 
all students wherever or however they 
might have been educated. For the last 
twenty years the University of Lon- 
don has departed from the collegiate 
system, and the Victoria University 
will differ from it by making that 
system its essential basis. Tho 
university examiners in London have 
always been selected from the most 
eminent men available, whether en- 
gaged or not engaged in teaching in 
affiliated colleges or elsewhere. The 
examiners in the Victoria University 
will always include, as is the case also 
in the Scotch universities, a prepon- 
derating proportion of the professors 
of the incorporated colleges, assisted 
by eminent outside examiners. So long 
at least as the number of incorporated 
colleges is strictly limited, there is 
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no reason to doubt that the university 
will accomplish the object for which it 
was instituted. Its examinations will 
not be under the control, but they will 
be under the dominant influence, of the 
teachers in its incorporated colleges, 
who will be left to shape them, teach- 
ing freely according to their inde- 
pendent opinion of what is necessary 
at the time, and what is best in 
literature or science. 

The colleges have reserved to them 
under the charter every possible free- 
dom. It is expressly provided that “a 
college in the universityshall not in any 
way be under the jurisdiction or control 
of the university court or council, except 
as regards the regulations for the du- 
ration and nature of the studies to be 
required of the students of the college 
as a qualification for university de- 
grees or distinctions.” So long as 
the colleges are practically on the 
same level as to the teaching they 
can supply, no serious difficulty will 
arise as to these regulations as to “ du- 
ration and nature of the studies to be 
required of the students of the college.” 
A similar power was given in the first 
charter of the University of London. 
The two colleges named there were 
University College and King’s College ; 
but after fifteen years had elapsed 
there were thirty-two institutions 
(besides all universities in Great 
Britain and the University of Dublin) 
from which the university received 
certificates for degrees in arts and law. 
The admission of affiliated colleges had 
been left pretty much to take care of 
itself. The university authorities 
were directed to receive certificates 
from “ University College or King’s 
College, or such other institution, 
corporate or unincorporated, as now is 
or shall hereafter be established for 
the purposes of education, whether in 
the metropolis or elsewhere within our 
United Kingdom, and as we, our heirs 
and successors, under our or their sign 
manual, shall hereafter authorise to 
issue such certificates.” The system of 
affiliated colleges was broken in upon in 
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1850, the university being then thrown 
open to “ persons who had prosecuted 
the study of such branches of know- 
ledge,” so far as to grant them, not 
degrees, but certificates of proficiency, 
In 1863 a new charter directed the 
university to admit these persons to al] 
the examinations, and to compete for 
all the degrees except those in medicine 
and surgery. The university dealt with 
the outsiders, except those, very much 
as Austria is supposed to have been 
dealing with her Slav population. At 
first she admitted them with faltering 
uncertainty to a few feeble privileges ; 
gradually they acquired larger and 
wider rights; and the original Austria 
may one day find herself, instead of 
merely tolerating the Slavs, existing 
solely by and for them, a pure Slay 
empire from which all the non-Slavic 
elements have gradually dropped away. 
The university begins by offering cer- 
tificates of proficiency outside the 
circle of the affiliated colleges ; in the 
end affiliation and non-affiliation are 
absolutely indifferent to her. 

The new university begins just 
where London did, but it would 
be suicidal for it to follow the same 
road. There could be no raison détre 
for two Universities of London, the one 
in the south and the other in the 
north, and the place which London 
originally filled in relation to her 
higher ‘affiliated colleges is practically 
vacant. Whatever may happen to be 
their attitude on the general question 
it is not indeed likely that University 
or King’s College will ever think of 
associating themselves with a centre 
so remote as Manchester. Local 
colleges in a state of growth must 
continue to associate themselves with 
London, and it will probably not be 
till they feel that they can enter the 
confederation of the Victoria Univer- 
sity on something like equal terms 
that they will wish to do so, It 
is among the duties of the university 
authorities to assign each of the mem- 
bers of the united body its adequate 
and proportioned place in the common 
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system. Representatives of a new 
college are at once to take their seats 
among the governing body, in a pro- 
portion to be in each instance 
determined by the University Court. 
Except for this proportional repre- 
sentation, the colleges of the university 
will be in every respect equal. In this 
respect also they will have a right to 
claim a readjustment of the propor- 
tion of representation at the end of 
every sixth year, and the readjust- 
ment is to be made “in view of the 
relative magnitude and efficiency” of 
the various colleges. 

In one particular, and in one alone, 
the university begins its career incom- 
plete. Its original scheme included 
medicine as an integral part of it, 
and it looked naturally to the claim 
to grant medical degrees as on pre- 
cisely the same footing with that to 
grant them in arts, in science, or in 
law. It had recently attached to 
itself a medical school of considerable 
local reputation, and its own staff 
provided special training in branches, 
such as chemistry, physiology, and 
anatomy, which are indispensable to 
medical training, but where the teacher 
has usually to devote himself to teach- 
ing alone. The number of medical 
students in the day-classes during last 
session (232) is in fair proportion to 
the number of students (392) in arts, 
science, and law. But the ques- 
tion of medical degrees was involved 
in special difficulties. It is com- 
plicated by the two facts that uni- 
versity medical degrees confer the 
license to practise, and that certain 
non-university bodies forming medical 
corporations have an equal power to 
confer this license. At the present 
moment there are altogether nineteen 
bodies, not to speak of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, authorised upon exam- 
ination to admit-a medical student to be 
a legally qualified medical practitioner. 
The objections to one uniform standard 
of medical training and qualification 
seem to me as powerful as those to one 
uniform national academic standard in 


science or literature. But whatever may 
be the weight of the objection to one 
common standard, it may fairly be said 
that it is not greater than the force of 
that against nineteen different stan- 
dards, especially when they have ul- 
timately to be applied to the persons of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. This was an 
objection which had long been felt, and 
an eager and vehement party had been 
agitating to obtain a single licensing 
board without whose certificate no one 
in future should be permitted to prac- 
tise. Their idea was that the univer- 
sities should continue to give their 
degrees— the possession of one of 
which would of course form a special 
distinction — but that their degrees, 
and indeed the licenses of the whole 
nineteen bodies now authorised, should 
cease to have any legal value or pro- 
fessional effect. It is easy to under- 
stand what vital interests so radical 
a measure would have affected, and 
how medical schools like Edinburgh 
and Dublin, with a long and splendid 
record behind them, and crowded with 
students attracted by their well-earned 
reputation, might object to so complete 
a disturbance of the balance of power. 
The subject had been discussed inter- 
minably in medical circles ; committees 
had sat upon it, and the late Govern- 
ment was engaged in promoting the 
Duke of Richmond’s Bill at the very 
moment when they were asked to 
confer on Owens College the right to 
grant medical degrees and the inevi- 
tably accompanying license to practise. 
They doubtless recognised, what was 
indeed obvious, that the claim to grant 
medical degrees was quite asreasonable, 
and was indeed founded on substantially 
the same grounds, as that to grant non- 
medical degrees. But the former had, 
and the latter had not, in the same 
sense at least, an immediate pecu- 
niary and professional value. It would 
have been impossible to separate the 
degree from the license to practise in 
this new case only. But it seemed 
not unreasonable that the Government 
should refuse to give a charter which 
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would involve the right of a twentieth 
corporation to give licenses to prac- 
tise, at the very time when the 
position of the other nineteen was un- 
settled, and while the Government were 
proposing, unsuccessfully as it turned 
out, a plan of settlement inconsistent 
with what they were asked to do by 
Manchester. In their view the ques- 
tion needed settlement one way or 
another before the newly emerging 
case could be dealt with. When Par- 
liament decided anything finally about 
the degrees and consequent licenses to 
practise in the existing universities, it 
would: be easy to deal with Owens 
College on the same principle. Till it 
did so, it seemed to the Government 
impossible to deal with it at all. They 
offered the promoters of the university 
movement their choice between a 
charter in which the whole medical 
question was postponed sine die, and 
none. It was of course impossible to 


make any bargain with the Govern- 
ment that in such or such an event 
the question was to be settled in such 


or such a way, for it was impossible 
to foresee how long the medical degree 
and license question might take to 
settle, what form the settlement might 
ultimately take, or who might have 
the duty of dealing with the college 
on behalf of the State when the new 
circumstances emerged. But the Go- 
vernment did all it could. It expressly 
named the subject in the charter, de- 
barring the university from granting 
degrees in medicine or surgery “unless 
and until authority in that behalf is 
given by our further charter or by Act 
of Parliament.” The reference itself 
makes the case of the university clear. 
Before again approaching the Crown or 
Parliament on the subject it may pos- 
sibly choose to wait, or think it politic 
to wait, till the new Government and 
Parliament have had an opportunity of 
dealing with it. Should it decide to 
do so, and should Government and 
Parliament do nothing, it will have 
an irresistible claim to whatever 
rights and privileges in medicine may 


be left to the other universities. It 
would be rash indeed for any one, 
even for a member of the profession 
intimately acquainted with the forces 
that may be expected to move Parlia- 
ment in either direction, to speculate 
on the issue of future medical dis. 
cussions ; but if the indications given 
during the last parliamentary struggle 
are to be trusted, it seems doubtful 
whether the universities will ultimately 
lose either of their present rights. It 
is plain that in that event the Vic- 
toria University must have power 
given her, in the words of her charter, 
“to grant and confer all such degrees 
and other distinctions as now or at 
any time hereafter can be granted 
and conferred by any other university 
in our United Kingdom.” To give 
her that power would go some way to 
redress the inequality of the existing 
distribution in favour of Scotland 
and Ireland. Should the medical 
degree be separated from the license 
to practise, the whole difficulty so far 
as the new university is concerned 
would disappear. The danger—and 
it is a serious one—is that neithe: 
Parliament, nor the medical autho- 
rities, nor the Government may be 
able for a long time to make up 
their own minds, so far as to carry 
any definite policy into legislation. 
Meanwhile the university would be 
divided uneasily into a non-medical 
and recognised, and another medical 
non-recognised half. The next college 
that is admitted may repeat the same 
division ; and so long as the students 
and teachers in one department are 
left in a different position from those 
in another, the working of the college 
and university must be unsatisfactory. 
It would be unreasonable for the State 
to expect either to wait indefinitely. “A 
year or two ought to make it quite 
clear whether any medical cataclysm 
can be accomplished before the Irish 
Land Question, or the County Fran- 
chise Bill, or the interminable Eastern 
(uestion, is down upon us once more. 
A merciful and, indeed, a reasonable, 
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Government cannot keep the new-born 
university too long in suspense. No- 
thing is worse for real university work 
than the need of a perpetual agita- 
tion. The last four years of restless 
and harassing worry to the authorities 
of Owens College ought not on any 
account to be indefinitely prolonged. 


I have told briefly the story of the 
past. But the interest of the friends 
of education and of the university is 
in the far-reaching future. When half 
a century has passed away, will the 
foundation of 1880 be proved to have 
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been wise? Will it have left its 
stamp on the character of its district, 
and given a tone to the education of 
the country? Are our children to 
look back on its establishment as the 
beginning of a new period in English 
education or in English learning? 
None know better than those to whose 
energy and patience the success which 
has been attained is due, that it is 
neither in organisation nor adminis- 
tration that a university finds its 
worthiest or most enduring renown. 


WILLIAM Jack. 
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A NEW ANTIPODEAN PERIODICAL, 


Tae first number of the Victorian 
Review was issued in November of last 
year, with a prefatory note explaining 
why it had sprung into existence. 
There was a “felt want” among the 
leading men in Melbourne of “a‘first- 
class magazine which should reflect 
the highest culture of the colony, and 
express the opinions of the best 
thinkers of the day on all the great 
problems now agitating the public 
mind in the colonies.” “‘The complete 
discussion and satisfactory settlement 
of vital questions at home,” that is to 
say in Victoria, was of course pro- 
claimed to be one of the main objects 
of the new monthly, and the editor 
purposed not to confine the discussion 
to thinkers on both sides in the colony, 


but to invite expressions of opinion on 
colonial affairs from thinkers in the 
mother country. But while thus obey- 
ing the golden precept of minding and 
trying to influence its own affairs, the 
Victorian Review has an aim beyond 


this. It aspires to be read in Europe 
and America, as well as in Australia, 
and to show English-speaking people 
everywhere what their kinsmen are 
doing and thinking, what political and 
social and artistic problems occupy 
their minds, and what degree of wisdom 
and culture they bring to the solution 
of them. 

We have twelve numbers of this 
interesting enterprise before us. There 
are many papers, as might have been 
expected, on the problem which has 
been discussed with such heat in 
Victoria for several years past—the 
great “constitutional difficulty.”” The 
Review is open to all sides, the dis- 
putants being subject only to one con- 
dition—an excellent one—that they 
write with becoming temper. With 
reasonable adherence to this condition, 


‘* Berryism” is attacked and defended, 
the burning questions of Finality and 
teform are ably argued, and readers 
outside the colony are enabled to 
understand the real points at issue as 
they could never do from partial state- 
ments. To the light thus thrown upon 
a constitutional struggle that would 
probably have attracted more atten- 
tion in this country if we had been at 
the time less keenly interested in our 
own affairs, we shall return presently ; 
but in the first place a word or two 
falls to be said on the general charac- 
teristics of the new periodical, which 
has our best hopes of continuing to 
flourish when the constitutional difii- 
culty has been laid to rest. 

In the first number a question is 
discussed which must be admitted to 
be of primary importance. ‘‘ Will the 
Anglo-Australian race degenerate!” 
The men of light and leading in 
Victoria apparently do not shrink from 
comprehensive problems. That men 
at the outset of an enterprise which 
has for one of its aims the intellectual 
stimulation and elevation of their fel- 
low-countrymen, should deliberately 
sit down and consider whether in spite 
of all their efforts they are not bound 
by an inexorable law of destiny to 
degenerate, to sink to a lower level of 
civilisation, has a certain propriety in 
itself and is at the same time a proof 
of high speculative courage. If this 
question were answered in the affirma- 
tive, they might well make it a reason 
for going no further. The cause of de- 
generation, of which the writer of this 
paper is afraid—it is one of the very few 
anonymous papers in the periodical, 
perhaps for good reasons—is not that 
which would most readily occur to 
anybody made aware for the first time 
that the question had been asked. It 
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is not that the institutions of the 
Anglo-Australian race are too demo- 
cratic, nor is it that they have rejected 
the gospel of Free Trade. It is not 
for either of these reasons, which trouble 
some of the well wishers of the Anglo- 
Australian race, that the writer of the 
paper fears they may be doomed to 
sink to a lower grade, but because 
they are settled upon an early geo- 
logical formation. ‘If it be true,” 
he says, ‘that the physique, intelli- 
gence, and morals of a race are deter- 
mined by the geological conditions of 
the country, we are brought face to 
face with the conclusion that we, the 
members of a branch of the human 
family which has been settled for 
ages in regions belonging to the 
quaternary formation, and therefore 
‘foremost in the ranks of time,’ have 
transferred ourselves to a part of the 
world in which the greater part of the 
soil consists of palzozoic rock, while a 
small portion only belongs to the 
mesozoic and tertiary strata; and 
that having done so we must be pre- 
pared for an inevitable degeneration 
of the Anglo-Saxon stock.” The writer 
is not beside the mark when he adds 
that the question thus opened up is 
“one of tremendous importance to 
the future of the Anglo-Australian 
race.” He breaks it with all gentle- 
ness to his countrymen, not pretend- 
ing to give a dogmatic answer, but 
only putting before them various 
reasons for believing that the an- 
thropological speculation upon which 
the question is based is a verifiable 
hypothesis. He “leaves to other 
hands the task of discussing it in the 
light of ampler knowledge and by the 
aid of a wider and fuller array of 
facts.” 

The challenge thus thrown down 
has not been taken up in the pages of 
the Victorian Review, and meantime the 
periodical has gone on as resolutely as 
if no such fatalistie shadow had ever 
been thrown across its path. There is 
no trace of a depressing consciousness 
of inevitable degeneration in the new 
Antipodean magazine. It bears evi- 


dence to an intellectual life in the 
colony as fresh and varied and vigorous 
as if that life had its foundations in a 
quaternary formation. Both in matter 
and in manner it will bear comparision 
with the periodicals of any part of the 
English-speaking world. Those who 
may have supposed that the colonists of 
Victoria were exclusively occupied with 
the race for wealth, that they might 
be divided into individuals without 
money striving with all their might to 
get some, and individuals with money 
struggling to preserve it from the 
assaults of a rapacious democracy, or 
into gold-diggers and sheep-farmers, 
and caterers for their material wants, 
will be agreeably surprised on taking 
up this mirror of Melbourne culture. 
The Victorian Review is strikingly free 
from the provincial spirit which cha- 
racterised the beginnings of magazine 
literature in America, The editor 
aims, he tells us, at making it “ dis- 
tinctively Australian in tone,” but that 
tone can apparently be preserved with- 
out the petty local personalities, the 
ostentatious parade of imperfect know- 
ledge, the obtrusion of unlicked indi- 
viduality, which are of the essence of 
the provincial spirit. ‘‘ Provincial” is, 
of course, a relative term. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold would apply it in 
many quarters where any hint of not 
being metropolitan of the metropolitans 
would be bitterly resented. In the 
pursuit of his analysis of the nature 
of snobs, Thackeray was compelled in 
candour to come to the conclusion that 
all men are snobs; and perhaps a 
rigidly scientific inquirer into the 
varieties of the species provincial, 
might find himself in like manner 
driven to admit that all men are 
provincial. The perfect man in any 
conceivable division of virtue is hard 
to find. And the same may be said of 
the perfect periodical, But as regards 
this particular periodical, we may safely 
say that in culture, in political, literary, 
artistic, and philosophical knowledge, 
it starts from the point which has been 
reached by the periodicals of the 
mother country. We referred by way 
12 
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of distinction to the beginnings of 
magazine literature in America. But 
of these also it was true to a certain 
extent that they started from the 
English level of their day. If they 
reflected the opinions of narrower 
coteries, the explanation is found in 
the simple fact that they existed 
before the steam-engine and the 
electric telegraph. 

A remarkable feature in the lic- 
torian Review is the amount of scholar- 
ship displayed—we use the word in 
its best sense—in its contents. This 
is not what we should expect in 
the literary organ of a new com- 
munity. ‘“ We colonists,” one of the 
contributors, Mr. J. Wood Beilby, 
says, in propounding a theory still 
more appalling than the possible de- 
generation of the Anglo-Australian 
race—nothing less than the possible 
inundation of large tracts of the earth 
in consequence of the shifting of its 
centre of gravity—“ we colonists, espe- 
cially, :are a light-hearted, pleasure- 
loving, and wealth-adoring people, and 
cogitations upon dry science and its 
deductions, even when indicating the 
future of our globe, but rarely interest 
us.” Mr. Beilby goes on to complain 
that the colonists have a preference for 
“ recreative readings and pursuits” in 
their intervals of leisure, occupations 
which give “as little strain as possible 
to our mental faculties.” It is to be 
feared that this complaint might be 
made with equal justice by the devotees 
of high science about other : people 
than the colonists of Victoria. We 
certainly should not suppose from the 
contents of the Victorian Review that 
they are more degenerate in this 
respect than the inhabitants of the 
mother country. The editor makes 
considerable concessions to the human 
weakness for light reading. But science 
obtains a fair share of his space. We 
find in the first six months of the 
Review papers on Metempsychosis, on 
Lewes’s History of Philosophy, on 
McLennan’s Kinship in Early Greece, 
on Deforestation, on the Victorian 
Treatment of the Insane. The highest 


problems of religion and ethics are 
discussed with great freedom and 
ability from different points of view. 
The champions of different methods of 
education, primary and secondary, are 
allowed a fair field for attack and 
reply. And in all these discussions 
the reader in this country cannot fail 
to be struck not only with the ability 
of the writers but with the care they 
have taken to master the literature of 
their various subjects. The predomi- 
nance of criticism and scholarship has 
often been remarked upon as one of 
the characteristics of the present 
generation. We do not escape from 
it on crossing the southern seas, and 
landing in a new country where we 
might have supposed there would not 
yet have been time to accumulate the 
large libraries to which no doubt 
our own literature is indebted for its 
scholarly tinge. Scholarship, acquaint- 
ance with what has been thought and 
written, with old saws and old in- 
stances, is everywhere. It appears in 
articles on Tennis and on the Mel- 
bourne Cup, as much as in an account 
of Conyers Middleton, or in discus- 
sions on the proper function and 
constitution of a Second Chamber. 
There is little poetry in the Victorian 
Review. Life in the colonies does not 
seem to be favourable to the develop- 
ment of poetry. Why is it that the 
colonies have never yet produced even 
a minor poet of distinctively original 
vein? The art which comes first in his- 
tory, and which, one might think, ought 
to be stimulated before all others by 
the wonder and excitement of novel 
experiences, by new scenes, and by the 
exhilaration of boundless prospects, of 
“an ampler ether, a diviner air” in 
a new world, has always been the 
last to show itself among our emi- 
grants. It is significant also that for 
its fiction the Victorian Review has to 
come to the mother country. Is there 
any essential incompatibility -between 
the romantic and emotional tempera- 
ment, and the temperament which sus- 
tains men in colonising enterprise ? 
Or are the colonies, like the sons of 
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great fathers, so overwhelmed by the 
greatness of the parent country that 
they have not the heart to begin in 
this field? It would take us away 
from our subject to speculate further 
on the point, but whatever the ex- 
planation may be, it is a notable fact 
that while this organ of Victorian 
culture testifies to an abundance of 
minute and profound scholarship in 
the colony, it has nothing to show 
for the existence of original creative 
faculty. 

When we speak of the amount of 
scholarship in the Victorian Review, 
we must not be understood to mean 
knowledge accumulated in the mind 
without any independent judgment 
being exercised upon it. There is 
plenty of free and independent think- 
ing in the various essays ; the writers 
are properly called scholarly in this 
sense, that they do not write upon 
their themes without ample know- 
ledge of what has been written before, 
and that they have the command of 
a wide range of authorities for the 
illustration and support of their 
opinions. Take, for example, Mr. 
Arthur Lloyd Windsor’s article on 
“ A Learned Divine of the Eighteenth 
Century.” We should rather expect 
to find in an Antipodean capital, even 
when it assumes the dimensions of 
Melbourne, as a necessary result of 
the preponderance of men of business 
and the comparative smallness of the 
learned class, a considerable number 
of one-book men— men whose read- 
ing was thorough, but not extensive, 
and very much disposed to exaggerate 
the pretensions of their favourite 
authors. Such homines unius libri, 
the old-fashioned type of scholar, the 
extinction of which is still often 
lamented by those who regard the 
present age as one of superficial 
smattering, were often to be found 
till recently in our largest provincial 
towns. If such a scholar had accused 
comprehensive students like Mr. Lecky 
or Mr, Leslie Stephen of neglecting 
“the Reverend and Learned Conyers 
Middleton” in their survey of eigh- 
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teenth century thought, and had there- 
upon attacked them bitterly for com- 
plete ignorance of the subject which 
they had the presumption to discuss, 
he would have been acting after his 
kind, We should not have been greatly 
surprised to find a similar kind of 
scholar of limited horizon in a colonial 
capital. But Mr. Windsor gives an 
account of Conyers Middleton from 
as lofty and as well-stored a stand- 
point of scholarship as that which 
is occupied by Mr. Lecky or Mr. 
Leslie Stephen himself. He does 
not exaggerate Middleton’s position ; 
he traces the reverend rationalist’s 
relations with preceding thinkers, 
defines the part he played in the 
general movement of thought in his 
time, and finds parallels to his posi- 
tion among the thinkers of the present 
century, with a clear sense of histori- 
cal perspective which could not have 
been obtained without wide and care- 
ful reading. The same wide range of 
study and mature soundness of judg- 
ment appears in Mr. Windsor’s criti- 
cism of Mill’s Essay on Liberty. 

The Victorian Review finds ample 
room for the discussion of literary and 
philosophical questions ; and the sub- 
jects discussed, as well as the ability 
with which the discussions are carried 
on, show how intimate is the intel- 
lectual union between the colonists 
and the mother country. They are 
some three months late in reading 
our new books, but our new books in 
all departments of literature and sci- 
ence encounter on their arrival in 
Melbourne a body of opinion and 
sentiment substantially the same as 
that to which they appeal at home. 

Some of the papers on artistic sub- 
jects have fairly surprised us, and we 
may point to those on “ Franz Schu- 
bert” and “Shakespeare,” by Mr. 
James Smith, and on the “ Growth of 
Dramatic Art,” by Mr. Wybert Reeve, 
as articles which would be a credit to 
any of the best periodicals at home. 
The attention shown to music is a rare 
and, let us add, a very interesting 
feature in the Victorian Review. 
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But what of Victorian politics ? Can 
we trace a distinctively Australian 
tone in them? The attention of the 
English public is sometimes invited 
to what is passing in the Australian 
political arena on the ground that we 
may there see, as in a microcosm, the 
action of political forces which have 
for some time been in conflict there 
and may soon be in conflict in our 
own country. The Victorian demo- 
cracy is organised on the basis of 
manhood! suffrage, and we are some- 
times asked: to look at the conduct of 
the Victorian democracy as a political 
experiment which foreshadows the ten- 
dencies of democracy in this country, 
and may therefore be studied with 
profit. 

A political experiment in a micro- 
cosm is a fascinatingly simple idea, 
and though there is very little real 
analogy between the political problems 
of Victoria and the problems of the 
mother country, either immediate or 
impending, this experiment is worth 
looking at carefully. There are not a 
few superficial resemblances between 
the recent course of events in the 
colony and in the mother country. 
The last few years have been a time 
of intense political excitement and 
serious commercial depression in both. 
Shortly after our own general election, 
we received here the details of a 
general election which had been held 
in Victoria early in February, and 
had been attended with a similarly 
surprising result. Mr. Berry’s Min- 
istry, which had come into power in 
May, 1877, with an overwhelming 
majority, and had kept that majority 
intact for nearly the complete term of 
a Parliament— Parliaments in Victoria 
are triennial —had appealed to the 
country, and to the surprise alike of 
their opponents and themselves, had 
been defeated. One of the explana- 
tions of the result of .our general 
election was the fickleness of the 
democracy. The defeat of Mr. Berry, 
the favourite of the electors in 1877, 
was ascribed to the same cause; the 
electors, it was said, were tired of him 


they were suffering from the stagnation 
of trade, and were blindly restless for 
a change of Government. Since then, 
the Victorian democracy has given a 
more signal proof of its fickleness. 
The new Ministry under Mr. Service 
was defeated on a cardinal measure 
before it had been three months in 
office ;; there was another general 
election in July, and Mr. Berry is 
again in office, though not with the 
same secure majority that he had in 
1877. At this point the parallel be- 
tween colonial and imperial political 
history breaks down, though there are 
many people here who hold that if 
Mr. Gladstone for any reason had 
been compelled again to appeal to the 
country, the parallel would have been 
continued. 

On the surface this apparent rest- 
lessness and fickleness of the electoral 
body in Victoria is a very grave fact. 
Are all democracies inherently and 
inevitably fickle? or is the Anglo- 
Australian race really degenerating ? 
When we look a little closer into the 
facts, into the issues upon which the 
Victorian democracy has pronounced, 
we do not find the same cause for 
alarm. Impartial outsiders can form 
a more sober judgment of the general 
drift of a struggle than those who 
are in the heat and dust of it. The 
Victorian democracy, as a matter of 
fact, resisted at the general election in 
February as tempting a lure as was 
ever offered to any democracy. 

For what were the electors asked to 
decide upon? We shall answer this 
question in the words of one of the 
principal organs of Mr. Berry’s 
party :— 


“The issue to be decided at the election 
has narrowed itself down so that it can be 
comprehended by the most slender intellect. 
It is this: Are the people to continue to 
have a direct voice in the government of the 
country, and in the control of its finances, or 
shall the wealthy orders be allowed to grasp 
the reins of power and rule the people after 
the traditions of the effete nations of Europe ¢ 
With the decline of popular power, will fall in 
succession the industries which, in spite of 
the Conservatives, have been established. 























What then oecomes of the artisan? What 
of the thousands of young colonists who, even 
as it i, find a difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment ?” 


This, it must be admitted, was a 
tolerably strongly-spiced appeal to the 
selfish interests of the democracy. 
Demagogism could not easily go fur- 
ther. Shall we say that the future 
of Victorian democracy is altogether 
hopeless when it had the good sense 
to answer such an appeal as this by 
rejecting the Ministry in whose favour 
it was made? And when we strip 
this rhetoric of its fine phrases, and 
inquire what were the actual legisla- 
tive proposals before the country, we 
find further reason for believing that 
Victorian democracy is not such a ter- 
rific many-headed monster after all, but 
is guided by very much the same habits 
of thought that sway political conduct 
in the mother country. The charge 
against the unpropertied electorate, of 
seeking as a mass to break with the 
effete traditions of England by whole- 
sale robbery and confiscation, is as 
absurd as the charge against the pro- 
pertied classes which we have quoted 
of trying to deprive their poorer 
fellow-citizens of all voice in the 
management of public affairs. 

In the first few numbers of the 
Victorian Review we find clear state- 
ments of the main issues, and calm 
unrhetorical arguments on both sides, 
all classes of disputants agreeing in 
this respect, that they not only reason 
directly and practically from the facts 
of the situation, as is our insular 
custom, but make frequent references 
to English precedent and precept. The 
Victorian electors, in February last, 
decided in effect against a particular 
plan for settling legislative proposals, 
about which the two Houses of Par- 
liament could not agree. Mr. Berry 
proposed that when a Bill had been 
passed by the Legislative Assembly 
and been rejected in two successive 
sessions by the Council, its fate should 
be decided by a plebiscite. A poll of 
the electors was to be taken on the 
question whether this Bill should or 
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should not become law, and if a ma- 
jority of the electors decided in its 
favour, it was to become law forth- 
with, in spite of the resistance of the 
Upper Chamber. 

lt was to this proposal that the 
journal from which we have quoted 
alluded, when it asked whether Vic- 
toria was to be bound by “ the effete 
traditions of Europe.” We need not 
go at length into the history of the 
relations between the two Chambers, 
out of which had emerged the great 
“ constitutional difficulty” which Mr. 
Berry proposed thus to settle. Suf- 
fice it to say that the Upper Chamber 
was accused of obstructing legislation 
in the interests of the richer classes. 
It was calculated last year that in the 
course of the twenty-two years during 
which the colonial legislature had been 
in existence, 654 Bills had been passed 
by both Houses, while ninety had been 
rejected by the Council. In the case 
of some three or four measures on 
which the Ministry of the day had been 
resolved—one of them enacting the 
protective tariff, and another the pay- 
ment of members—the device had been 
resorted to of “tacking’’ them on to 
the Appropriation Bill, and the Council 
had met this boldly by rejecting the 
Appropriation Bill. The rejection of 
the Appropriation Bill, with a pro- 
vision for the payment of members 
tacked to it, was the immediate occa- 
sion three years ago of making the 
reform of the Upper Chamber the 
principal question in Victorian poli- 
tics. Something must be done, it was 
urged, to prevent the recurrence of 
dead-locks resulting from the collision 
of the two Chambers. 

Since the crisis occurred, suggestions 
have poured in from all sides for the 
resolution of this constitutional diffi- 
culty. Lord Grey, in a letter to the 
Victorian Review, suggested that there 
ought to be only one Chamber, and 
that stability should be given to it by 
having a certain number of members 
elected by the Assembly itself for life. 
Another suggestion was, that when a 
collision ovcurred and amicable con- 
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ference failed to produce an agree- 
ment, the “healing interposition of 
the Crown,” as represented by the 
tovernor, should be exercised. But 
in the main only two kinds of pro- 
posal were practically put before the 
electors. One was Mr. Berry’s plan, 
of settling difficulties by a general poll 
or plebiscite, the Assembly being con- 
stituted at the same time supreme, 
without any necessity of appeal to 
popular arbitration, in the case of 
money bills. The other plan was to 
modify the constitution of the Upper 
Chamber so as to give it a more popu- 
lar character, and then settle difliculties 
by a conference of the two houses, in 
which the majority should decide. 

The propertied classes, it is to be 
observed, as represented by the Coun- 
cil, did not oppose an unyielding front 
to the popular demand for change. If 
they had met all proposals for obvi- 
ating a dead-lock with an unconditional 
negative, they might with reason have 
been accused of breaking with the good 
old English tradition of compromise. 
But they met Mr. Berry and his party 
half-way. His plan they rightly re- 
garded as virtually equivalent to the 
abolition of the Second Chamber. To 
this they would not assent; but after 
various tentatives, they went before 
Manhood Suffrage with the offer of 
considerable concessions. The Council 
is now composed of thirty members. 
They offered to increase it to forty- 
two, with a different distribution of 
the electoral provinces. The qualifi- 
cation for a member of Council was 
the possession of freehold property 
rated at 250/.; they were willing to 
reduce it to 1507. The qualification 
of Council electors they were willing 
to reduce from 50/. to 25/., with the 
effect of increasing the electorate from 
about 30,000 to about 50,000. A 
considerable body of the so-called 
Conservatives were supposed to be 
favourable to a further extension of 
the Council franchise if this conces- 
sion were not accepted. 

Such then were the two schemes for 
reforming the constitution before the 


Victorian electors in February last, 
and we cannot suppose that the de- 
mocracy there has completely cast off 
the English feeling in favour of com- 
promise and gradual change, when the 
result of the election was that Mr, 
Berry’s supporters were put in a 
minority. The electors were invited 
to ratify a scheme which would have 
made the power of the majority directly 
supreme, and they declined. Practi- 
cally a plebiscite was taken on the 
question whether legislative measures 
in detail should be settled by plebiscite, 
and the answer of the democracy was 
in the negative. This surely argued 
self-denial, self-restraint, an indispo- 
sition to break with English traditions 
of representative government. 

But, it may be said, there was 
another election in July, and Mr. 
Berry was again—such is the fickle- 
ness of democracies—returned to 
power. This is true. But the re- 
markable thing is, that before this 
second appeal to the country Mr. 
Berry had apparently accepted the 
decision of the electorate in February 
upon the question of the plebiscite as 
final. It did not appear in his pro- 
gramme of July. He had previously 
contemned all schemes for reforming 
the Second Chamber ; the essence of 
his proposals was that it should be 
superseded. But in the July election 
he and his party went to the country 
with a scheme for reforming the Coun- 
cil. The main feature of it was, that the 
Council should be elected by the rate- 
payers of the colony. Whether this 
proposal will settle the constitutional 
difficulty in Victoria, or whether the 
plebiscite will again emerge, remains 
to be seen. It is practically identical 
with one of the compromises which 
was suggested two years ago from the 
side of the “moderate’’ politicians. 
But, at any rate, the significant fact 
has to be remarked, in illustration of 
the alleged fickleness of the democracy, 
that though Mr. Berry has been re- 
turned to power, it is after his rivals 
have had an opportunity of settling 
the question and have failed, and it 
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is with a different programme from 
that which he put forward before—a 
programme conceived upon the lines 
of which the electors declared their 
approval in February. 

A diminution of the obstructive 
power of a Second Chamber cannot, 
of course, be considered purely as an 
abstract question. We must look 
behind the demand for a change in 
the constitutional machinery to the 
objects for which this change is de- 
sired. What was the bribe which Mr. 
Berry and his party offered to the 
democracy to induce them to accept 
his original scheme? What were the 
democracy told they might do with 
their plebiscite when they had got it? 
Two great measures, with an ugly 
democratic look, are identified with 
the objects of the advanced party in 
Victoria—a progressive land-tax, de- 
signed, as the phrase is, to “ burst 

up” ’ large estates, and the establish- 
ment of state banks for the assistance 
of peasant proprietors. The democracy, 
as we have seen, were deaf to this in- 
ducement to invest themselves with 
the power of the plebiscite—still fur- 
ther evidence of their self-restraint 
and their obedience to English tradi- 
tions. But if they had supported these 
proposals, apart from the machinery 
proposed for facilitating their execu- 
tion, it must not be forgotten that a 
progressive land-tax and agricultural 
state banks mean one thing in Victoria 
and would have quite another meaning 
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if proposed in England. Such institu- 
tions may be objectionable in abstract 
political economy, and they may be 
objectionable in their proposed appli- 
cation to the special circumstances of 
Victoria, but before we take the pro- 
posal of them in the colony as evidence 
of the dangerous tendencies of demo- 
cracy, we should remark that they are 
proposed in view of a state of things 
which does not exist in this country. 
They do not necessarily imply either 
spoliation or communism in their 
application to the circumstances of 
the colony ; they could not even be 
fairly called a step in the direction 
either of the one or the other. The 
cry for state help, and even for state 
employment, has been raised in Vic- 
toria during the recent depression, but 
no concession has yet been made by 
responsible politicians which need 
cause any reasonable apprehension 
about the future of Victorian demo- 
cracy, always supposing that the poli- 
tical spirit of the people remains as 
firmly centred in good sense as recent 
events have shown it to be. The 
recent startling turns in politics, when 
they are looked at closely, and when 
their underlying motives are seen in 
the arguments of rival thinkers and 
rival politicians, exhibit as little ten- 
dency to break with “the effete tradi- 
tions” of the mother country as the 
literary and philosophical disquisitions 
of the contributors to the Victorian 
Review. 

W. M. 


PHOEBUS WITH ADMETUS. 


Wuewn by Zeus relenting the mandate was revoked, 
Sentencing to exile the bright Sun-God, 

Mindful were the ploughmen of who the steer had yoked, 
Who: and what a track showed the upturned sod! 

Mindful were the shepherds as now the noon severe 
Bent a burning eyebrow to brown evetide, 

How the rustic flute drew the silver to the sphere, 


Sister of his own, till her rays fell wide. 
God! of whom music 
And song and blood are pure, 
The day is never darkened 
That had thee here obscure. 


II, 


Chirping none the scarlet cicalas crouched in ranks: 
Slack the thistle-head piled its down-silk grey: 
Scarce the stony lizard sucked hollows in his flanks: 
Thick on spots of umbrage our drowsed flocks lay. 
Sudden bowed the chestnuts beneath a wind unheard, 
Lengthened ran the grasses, the sky grew slate: 
Then amid a swift flight of winged seed white as curd, 
Clear of limb a Youth smote the master’s gate. 
God! of whom music 
And song and blood are pure, 
The day is never darkened 
That had thee here obscure. 





Phoebus with Admetus. 


III. 


Water, first of singers, o’er rocky mount and mead, 
First of earthly singers, the sun-loved rill, 
Sang of him, and flooded the ripples on the reed, 
Seeking whom to waken and what ear fill. 
Water, sweetest soother to kiss a wound and cool, 
Sweetest and divinest, the sky-born brook, 
Chuckled, with a whimper, and made a mirror-pool 
Round the guest we welcomed, the strange hand shook. 
God! of whom music 
And song and blood are pure, 
The day is never darkened 
That had thee here obscure. 


IV. 


Many swarms of wild bees descended on our fields : 
Stately stood the wheatstalk with head bent high: 
Big of heart we laboured at storing mighty yields, 
Wool and corn, and clusters to make men cry! 
Hand-like rushed the vintage; we strung the bellied skins 
Plump, and at the sealing the Youth’s voice rose: 
Maidens clung in circle, on little fists their chins ; 
Gentle beasties through pushed a cold long nose. 
God! of whom music 
And song and blood are pure, 
The day is never darkened 
That had thee here obscure. 


V. 


Foot to fire in snowtime we trimmed the slender shaft : 
Often down the pit spied the lean wolf's teeth 
Grin against his will, trapped by masterstrokes of craft ; 
Helpless in his froth-wrath as green logs seethe ! 
Safe the tender lambs tugged the teats, and winter spod 
Whirled before the crocus, the year’s new gold. 
Hung the hooky beak up aloft the arrowhead 
Reddened through his feathers for our dear fold. 
God! of whom music 
And song and blood are pure, 
The day is never darkened 
That had thee here obscure. 
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Phoebus with Admetus. 


VI. 

Tales we drank of giants at war with gods above: 
Rocks were they to look on, and earth climbed air! 
Tales of search for simples, and those who sought of love 

Ease because the creature was all too fair. 
Pleasant ran our thinking that while our work was good 
Sure as fruits for sweat would the praise come fast. 
He that wrestled stoutest and tamed the billow-brood 
Danced in rings with girls, like a sail-flapped mast. 
God! of whom music 
And song and blood are pure, 
The day is never darkened 
That had thee here obscure. 


Vil. 


Lo, the herb of healing, when once the herb is known, 
Shines in shady woods bright as new-sprung flame. 
Ere the string was tightened we heard the mellow tone, 
After he had taught how the sweet sounds came. 
Stretched about his feet, labour done, ’twas as you see 

Red pomegranates tumble and burst hard rind. 
So began contention to give delight and be 
Excellent in things aimed to make life kind. 
God! of whom music 
And song and blood are pure, 
The day is never darkened 
That had thee here obscure. 


Vill. 


You with shelly horns, rams! and, promontory goats, 
You whose browsing beards dip in coldest dew! 
Bulls, that walk the pastures in kingly-flashing coats! 

Laurel, ivy, vine, wreathed for feasts not few! 


You that build the shade-roof, and you that court the rays, 


You that leap besprinkling the rock stream-rent! 
He has been our fellow, the morning of our days: 
Us he chose for housemates, and this way went. 
God! of whom music 
And song and blood are pure, 
The day is never darkened 
That had thee here obscure. 


Grorcr MEREDITH. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR IRELAND? 


I put forward the following statements 
on Irish matters, like those in two 
former papers,’ as the result of my 
own personal experience during forty 
years’ residence in Ireland as a land- 
lord. In discussing the proposed reme- 
dies for our difficulties, it is needful 
to bear clearly in mind the facts estab- 
lished in the papers just alluded to. 
No ore can wish to avoid harsh words 
more than I do, yet the truth must be 
told truly. The falsehood and scheming 
that prevail in Ireland are the causes 
of the chief part of the difficulty. 

The real state of the country is one 
of great backwardness in civilisation. 
Education, habits, and ideas are those 
of a semi-barbarous people. They have 
both the virtues and vices of that state. 
Read the daily account in the papers 
of outrages committed. To say nothing 
of shocking murders, consider what 
such facts as these mean. A few 
weeks ago the house of a poor man in 
County Limerick who had given of- 
fence was beset. They tied him down 
in bed and cut off his ears. Of course 
this is better than burning him and 
his wife and children alive in their 
house, as was done in the same district 
within the memory of many. To cut 
off only the man’s ears shows progress. 
But what a progress! It is still 
grievous barbarism, if less horrible 
than formerly. Since then other poor 
fellows’ ears were cut off in other 
places. It is becoming an institution. 
Yet there are a large number of Irish 
M.P.’s who feel no shame in stirring 
up an agitation of which such acts are 
the sure fruit, and when these cruelties 
have been done, palliate and excuse 
them, denying that they are answer- 
able for such wickedness, and asserting 


' “Treland, 1840—1880” ; and ‘ Ireland— 
its Social State. — Macmi??an for Avril and 
July. 


that it is the fault of the Government 
or the landlords. 

The country being in this state of 
semi-barbarism, with parts on the 
eastern side more advanced, and parts 
on the western side more backward, 
the first fact to be observed is, that the 
average Irish peasant has no desire for 
progress and civilisation. His view is 
that he ought to be left with all the 
rough advantages of his uncivilised 
condition, and that concession ought 
also to be made to him (at whose cost 
he cares not) to compensate him for 
all the disadvantages of that con- 
dition. The strongest ground on 
which he asks for such concessions is 
his poverty, and he and his M.P.s urge 
the extreme poverty of the poorest 
part of Connaught as a reason why 
concessions should be extended over 
the more advanced districts. He has no 
thought that such concessions, not being 
founded on strict right, must be ruinous 
to the country, and in the end even to 
himself. The present moment and his 
personal gain are all he can think of, 
and by this importunity of poverty, 
like the clamour of the sturdy beggar, 
he does influence those who act or 
sentiment rather than on facts. 
Nearly all the fine sentiments of 
patriotism and the rest, that are put 
forward, are the merest shams, in- 
vented for the occasion, and having no 
foundation in fact. The strongest 
feeling of patriotism is jealousy of 
England. The legislation of 1870 
proceeded on the view that most Irish 
tenants are and worthy men, 
and most Irish landlords the reverse ; 
the truth being, that the proportion 
of bad tenants in Ireland, indolent, 
drinking, and useless, is grievously 
large, and that though some landlords 
neglect their duties by not laying out 
money on their land, the proportion of 
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those who treat their tenants with any 
harshness is very small. 

The Devon Commission in 1844 
visited every corner of Ireland and 
investigated every case of hardship 
that could be heard of. The result 
was so trifling that for a generation 
complaints of hardship ceased. Lately 
such complaints have again begun, it is 
believed with even less foundation than 
in 1844. Whenever definite complaints 
have been made, they have been shown 
to be untrue. One good of the new 
Commission is, that it will test all such 
complaints. This is one reason why it 
was objected to by the Land League. 

We who live in the country know 
the men and the details of the cases 
that are brought forward in our own 
districts. I know the facts about two 
such cases that have been the pretence 
for neighbouring land meetings, and 
assert that, from first to last, they rest 
on mere untruth. It is upon men in 
this social and moral state that the 
franchise has been conferred. 


IL.—ULSTER TENANT-RIGHT. 

The extension of the Ulster Tenant- 
right customs to the rest of Ireland is 
often spoken of as a remedy for all the 
evils of the country. I assert that 
except those who hope to gain by it, 
no one advocates Tenant-right, but men 
ignorant of landand farming. Such an 
extension would be contrary to all 
principles of honest dealing towards 
the owners of land. By the Ulster 
Tenant-right, whenever the tenant 
leaves his farm from any cause, he is 
usually entitled to sell (what is called) 
his interest in it to the best bidder, 
provided he is not a bad character. 
The transaction is wholly between the 
outgoing and incoming tenants, the 
landlord having nothing to do with 
it, except that any arrears of rent due 
are paid out of the purchase-money. 
The landlord may object to the pur- 
chaser if he is of bad character. But 
the faults that would justify such an 
objection are not of the kind that are 
common among those who have money 
enough to buy a farm. So that this 
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right in the landlord is of little con- 
sequence. In theory, too, the landlord 
is at liberty to raise the rent. But 
the practical difficulties in his way, 
unless the rise be very trifling or 
the rent unduly low, are so great, that 
it is very seldom he can accomplish it. 
The rate of purchase is sometimes as 
high as twenty years of the rent and 
over. Ten years’ purchase is thought 
an ordinary and moderate rate. The 
price depends upon the acreable rent, 
and all the other incidents that affect 
the letting value of land, especially 
the demand for farms at the moment. 
Whether the times are good or bad 
makes a great difference in the price 
of Tenant-right. It has been as- 
serted that tenant-right existed in 
Ulster more than 200 years ago. The 
proof of this, however, is very in- 
different. Whether it existed or not, 
it is certain its great extension occurred 
at the latter part of the last century, 
when the large improvement of the 
linen trade took place. Hand-spinning 
of linen thread and hand-loom-weaving 
were then universal in many parts of 
Treland. They went on in every 
farmer and labourer’s house. The 
land in Ulster had already been very 
much subdivided. When the linen 
trade flourished, it enabled industrious 
families to make money and pay great 
sums for the Tenant-right of the small 
lots of their neighbours, willing to 
sell from any cause. 

The spinning-wheel and the loom 
afterwards earned the means of stock- 
ing and manuring the land bought. 
Tenant-right can only live when the 
rent is under the true value of the 
land. If the land is let at the full 
value the tenant has nothing to sell. 
Very little thought will show the im- 
possibility that men should go on, from 
generation to generation, paying the 
full value of the land in rent, and a 
great sum of money besides on entry. 
In those days, and long after, rents 
were very ill paid in Ireland; the 
landlords lost in this way very largely. 
As under Tenant-right all arrears of 
rent due were paid out of the purchase- 
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money, most Ulster landlords acqui- 
esced in the system, and sanctioned 
it. The purchaser paid his money 
into the landlord’s office; the arrears 
were taken out of it, and the balance 
handed to the out-going tenant. It 
is well known that incoming tenants 
thus often paid away not only all 
their own money, but also all they 
were able to borrow from their friends 
besides, in order to buy Tenant-right. 
It suits best too for small lots of land. 

When thus stripped of capital it is 
impossible for a mere farming tenant 
to farm the land well. If a few bad 
years chance to come he is ruined, and 
has to sell his interest again for what- 
ever it will fetch, submitting to the 
loss. Any arrears of rent, then, 
that he may have accumulated are 
stopped out of the money that is 
payable to him, and thus he often 
becomes a pauper, or near it. The 
immense effect of bad or good years 
upon Tenant-right has never been 
duly observed. It is much greater 
than upon tenants holding in the com- 
mon way. Further, Tenant-right is a 
chattel. It may be sold by a creditor 
for debt, and it may be left by will, 
or settled independently of the farm 
itself. Sales by creditors are com- 
mon ; they are in effect just the same 
as ejectments. Tenant-right, too, 
is often left to wife and younger 
children as a provision, and so has to 
be paid over again by the son who 
gets the farm, thus pumping the farm 
dry of capital every generation, at the 
very time when a young, energetic 
man entering on it could do much good 
if he had the capital. Tenant-right 
rested wholly upon custom; and the 
custom is said to vary in nearly every 
county in Ulster. It had no legal 
authority, but the customs were so 
undoubted that hardly any one thought 
of disregarding them. The Land 
Act gave the customs legal right. 
Having been acted on by landlord 
and tenant alike, there was a clear 
equity in favour of the customs, and 
it was right that any legal doubt 
about them should be removed. 


There have been disputes under the 
Land Act, but they have been about 
small accessories of the customs. 
These have been decided on appeal by 
the Judges of the Superior Court 
named for that purpose. It has been 
established that a limitation of the 
custom on estates to four years’ pur- 
chase is good. This was settled as to 
Lord Erne’s estate, where the tenants 
are very flourishing. Four years was 
insisted on, as still leaving the tenant 
some of his capital needful for farming 
the land. There have been other like 
minor points. The decisions, it should 
be observed, wholly turn on the ques- 
tion, What was the custom of the 
estate? The tenants had bought their 
several rights in their farms expressly 
under the custom of the estate, well 
known to them and the landlord. What 
they had bought and paid for, the 
same, and no other, they had a just 
claim to sell. The tenants’ efforts of 
course have been to claim and get the 
utmost custom that prevails anywhere. 
Whenever a decision was made con- 
trary to their interest, of course a how] 
and clamour rose up about it. The 
question has not been one of Law, but 
of fact. Several small attempts have 
been made in Parliament to get an Act 
passed reversing the Judges’ decisions. 
All have failed. The custom is the 
universal rule of right everywhere. 

About 1840 I went to Ulster to 
inform myself on the management of 
land there. Previous to that time the 
difficulties in the management of land 
in Ulster were as great as in other 
provinces. Tenants were usually as 
badly off and unsatisfactory there as 
elsewhere. The linen trade had led 
to great subdivision of farms. The 
arrears of rent on many estates were 
grievous. The intermixing of ‘fields 
of different occupiers caused a great 
loss to them. How is it possible to 
farm to advantage when the farmer 
has several fields, an acre or two each, 
in different parts of the estate, that 
he must go a quarter or half a mile 
round to get into? 

I happened to know Mr, W. Blacker, 
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of Armagh, who, besides having pro- 
perty of his own, was agent to Lord 
Gosford and other large proprietors. 
He had started the plan of getting 
over a Scotch grieve and fixing him 
on an estate, whose whole business it 
should be to go amongst the tenants 
teaching them better farming, and 
especially how to grow clover and 
turnips, before quite unknown. This 
answered well. The increased food 
for stock soon produced more and 
better manure ; this gave better crops, 
and a wonderful change was effected. 
I stayed some time with Mr. Blacker, 
and remember going over an estate 
with him which he had bought for a 
friend, with a large arrear of rent 
upon it, every shilling of which by this 
plan was paid up in a few years, and the 
purchase money thus largely reduced, 
whilst the tenants prospered much. 

Nothing could be more interesting 
or instructive than the results Mr. 
Blacker showed. His example had 
been followed by many other landlords, 
sometimes by getting Scotch grieves, 
sometimes by transplanting one of 
Mr. Blacker’s good tenants into one 
of their farms as an example. He 
took me a tour in the counties of 
Tyrone and Fermanagh, to see what 
was going on there among his pupils, 

I remember at one place we went 
to visit one of Mr. Blacker’s trans- 
planted tenants, and found that he had 
given up all the good ways in which 
he had been instructed, and had re- 
lapsed into barbarous native habits. 
Whilst Blacker was reproving his 
erring sheep, anold neighbouring tenant 
who had joined himself to us in our 
walk, as the way is in Ireland, came 
up to his landlord and me and said, 
‘*Whisha, your honour, ye brought 
that fellow to be a parable to us, and 
sure he is as bad as any of us.” It 
was too true. 

(1) It will thus be seen that though 
the looms were at that time in almost 
every house in a large part of Ulster, 
Tenant-right did not save the country 
from the common troubles of Irish bad 
farming and subdividing land, nor 


raise the condition of the people. It 
never could do so. Still less can it do 
so in the other provinces, where very 
few are able to pay large sums to get 
possession of farms, except shopkeepers 
who have made money in business. 
What is the gain from having such men 
as farmers? A great trade in Ulster 
has enriched many of the people, and 
Scotch blood and habits have helped 
to make Ulster more prosperous. That 
is all. After the Land Act passed in 
1870 we had several very prosperous 
years for farmers. The prices paid for 
Tenant-right rose higher and higher ; 
and the years beipg good, and 
Hope, as usual, telling a flattering 
tale, all were sure that prosperity 
would be eternal, only it would be 
greater still, Sellers and buyers both 
could not praise Tenant-right enough. 
But those of us who remembered, 
that after the famine in 1846, the 
price of Tenant-right fell to almost 
nothing, and knew its unsoundness in 
principle, always predicted what would 
happen in the changes and chances of 
time. The last three years the tall 
talk in Ulster in favour of Tenant- 
right has greatly come down. Of 
course there are many who still 
praise it, and the interests of all who 
now occupy land are involved in it to 
the extent of hoping to be able to sell 
out of their farms well. But let the 
account of Donegal in Mr. Tuke’s 
pamphlet on Jrish Distress and its 
Remedies, p. 8 et seq. be read. Mr. 
Tuke gives the most instructive view 
of Tenant-right that I have ever 
seen. He proves that it in no way 
meets the farmer’s troubles and diffi- 
culties. It will be seen there that 
Tenant-right is no security even 
against starvation. Tenant-right is 
as strong in Donegal as in any other 
part of Ulster; yet, as Mr. Tuke tells 
us, whole parishes were starving last 
winter, though every man had this 
valuable Tenant-right, as it is supposed 
to be, which he could have sold not 
long before for ten to twenty years 
purchase. A few with better or larger 
lots, that could still find purchasers, 
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sold out at a low price to go to 
America. (Page 11.) The rest were 
fed by charity. Large parts all over 
Ulster, in spite of Tenant-right, are no 
better than the rest of Ireland, and 
are as much dissatisfied; yet this 
is put forth as a system to cure 
all the evils of the country! The 
sure result of a bad system is, it 
breaks down when the pinch comes. 
For forty years past it has been my 
clear opinion, as a practical farmer, 
that the time would come when Ulster 
would be the poorest part of Ireland, 
because Tenant-right sucked away 
from the land the capital that ought 
to enrich it. Nor are the difficulties 
at all confined to Donegal. 

In the English Agricultural Gazette 
of August 30 there are two letters 
from an Ulster farmer whois plainly a 
man of some education, and, we are 
told by Mr. Morton, the editor, has 
often sent him valuable practical 
notes on farming subjects. The letters 
are nothing else but a prolonged 
scream against rents and landlords, 
with really piteous and _ pitiable 
appeals to landlords and to Parlia- 
ment to lower rents out of charity, 
and every other motive he can think 
of. Of course he does not say that 
he or his predecessor ‘bought the 
Tenant-right of his farm from the 
previous tenant for a large sum, know- 
ing perfectly the rent it was subject 
to, and without any thought of the 
landlord, thus proving the farm to 
be worth more than the rent he pays. 
He calls himself one of an oppressed 
and down-trodden class; talks of 
landlords rolling in wealth, and tries 
to excite all the prejudice and ill-feel- 
ing which the Land League habitually 
relies on, because, having made a bad 
bargain in buying Tenant-right, his 
landlord does not save him from the 
consequent loss. 

Well may Mr. A. M. Sullivan, the 
Home Rule M.P., suggest, as he does, 
that the price of Tenant-right shall 
be fixed by arbitration, as well as the 
rent. I wonder how the tenants who 
now own Tenant-right will like that 
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proposal. It is a blessed foretaste of 
the wise principles on which Ireland 
will be governed under Home Rule. 
Why should not everything be settled 
by arbitration? Prices of corn and 
meat, etc. To any one who can read 
between the lines, both Mr Sullivan’s 
letter and Mr. Tuke’s pamphlet are 
more than instructive. 

(2) The Land Act makes Tenant- 
right legally binding in all parts of Ire- 
land as muchas in Ulster, wherever like 
customs exist. There are many estates 
in other parts, of which Lord Ports- 
mouth’s in Wexford is a leading ex- 
ample, on which the custom of Tenant- 
right has been allowed to grow up. 
Whenever this has happened with the 
consent of landlord and tenant, no one 
has a right to say anything against 
it. If it is unsound in principle, it 
must be left to cure itself in time, 
and meanwhile it does not hinder 
others from acting on sounder prin- 
ciples, or stop, except to a small 
extent, the general progress of the 
country, which depends on sound prin- 
ciple, and on nothing else. Tenant- 
right is liked by agents, because it 
greatly lessens their trouble in col- 
lecting rents and getting rid of bad 
tenants, who must be turned out. 
The rent is always safe, and a broken 
tenant goes out with much less trouble 
when he is to receive a lot of money 
on doing so. Naturally when a tenant 
paid nothing at all for his farm at 
hiring, he finds it pleasant and profit- 
able if he leaves it—perhaps by his 
own fault, from indolence or drink— 
to receive a great sum also for nothing. 

Forty years ago, I remember, it was 
much discussed in the South, among 
landowners and agents, whether the in- 
troduction of the Ulster Tenant-right 
on their estates would be advantage- 
ous? Having thoroughly seen its work- 
ing in Ulster, T have never had any 
doubt that the common way of fair con- 
tract between landlord and tenant is 
much better for both ; that the tenants 
would gain far more by using their 
money in better stocking and manuring 
their farms, and that they need every 
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shilling for those purposes; that 
paying away their capital to broken 
tenants, for land which had been 
utterly exhausted, and which can 
only be restored by more capital, 
could only be ruinous. Besides, in 
those days very few of my men had 
any money. What could they have 
done under Tenant-right, and with 
their farms often intermixed in four 
or five separate parts of the estate? 
Unless by going in debt, ‘not one of 
them under the Ulster custom could 
have got an acre more than he had, 
or a better situated field 

(3) The payment of the arrears of 
rent out of the purchase money of 
Tenant-right differs in nothing from 
the payment of a fine to the landlord, 
which in England everybody under- 
stands would ruin any estate, and 
has therefore béen almost wholly 
abandoned there. Nothing but the 
great ignorance in Ireland of sound 
principles in all that relates to 
land prevents such a system being 
scouted as the utter folly it really is. 
Tenant-right is in substance a fine far 
beyond the amount of any fine ever 
heard of anywhere else, or that the 
hardest landlord ever exacted. Such 
fines as seven years value were never 
dreamed of. The usual copyhold fines 
are a mere flea-bite in comparison. 

(4) Judge Longfield’s article in the 
Fortnightly for August shows through- 
out that he knows nothing of practical 
farming and management of land. 
Yet it is on such knowledge of land 
that the question turns, and no legal 
knowledge will make up for the want 
of it. Judge Longfield does not say 
a word on the undoubted evil of 
stripping a tenant bare of capital 
needed for better farming his land, 
but proposes that somehow the tenant 
should pay seven years’ rent to the 
landlord for Tenant-right. Seven 
years of say 50/. a year is 350/. 
Where are tenants to be found with 
capital enough to pay this, make all 
permanent improvements, and farm 
the land besides? My tenants are 
richer than most, yet I doubt if I have 





one able to do it, except by going in 
debt. Judge Longfield’s whole scheme 
isa milder Ulster Tenant-right, honestly 
recognising in part the rights of owners 
to their land. It is open to the same 
difficulties and objections still, as a 
breach of the rights of owners, unless 
he means it to be left wholly volun- 
tary. He suggests that the rent may 
vary every ten years, upon principles 
as complicated as a Chinese puzzle, 
just as if nobody had ever heard of 
the working of leases for nineteen or 
twenty-one years in Scotland and 
their benefit, and that the best farm- 
ing authorities in the kingdom believe 
such twenty-one year leases to be the 
greatest gain to landlords and tenants 
alike; and that under the modern 
system of high feeding and manuring, 
which alone pays, it is impossible in less 
than nineteen years to recompense the 
tenant for honest outlay in good farming. 

That on which legal Tenant-right 
wholly rests, is custom. In Parlia- 
ment it was put on the same ground 
as copyhold custom in England. In 
forty years no tenant of mine has 
ever paid or received a shilling for 
Tenant-right. If the custom is to be 
acted on in my case (and thousands of 
others) Tenant-right is simply impos- 
sible. I have given nearly all my 
tenants larger, many much larger farms 
than they had. Every farm is near the 
homestead, with no scattered fields, 
Most are paying smart rents, but 
there are no arrears. Many tenants 
have become wealthy. The two rent 
days are fixed at times most convenient 
to them for paying. No excuse except 
positive misfortune is taken. I be- 
lieve the regular payment has been a 
great gain to them. They know that 
after the rent is paid all remaining is 
their own. There is nothing hanging 
over them to keep them down. They 
begin early to prepare for the next 
rent day, and so are ready without 
pressure or loss. All these things 
tend to industry and exertion, by 
which they gain far more than they 
would by the easiest rents, It is 
very convenient to me too. 
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I shall be happy to show my tenants 
against those of any equal number of 
acres, on Lord Portsmouth’s estate or 
any other, where Tenant-right is al- 
lowed, in wealth, condition of their 
farms, and good farming. 

The simple fact is that money laid 
out by the farmer in manuring ex- 
hausted land will pay him many 
times better than any other way he 
can spend it. Ten, twenty, fifty per 
cent is a common return. Often all 
the money comes back in the first 
crop, and pays well for years after. 
What money my men had, they thus 
laid out, instead of stripping them- 
selves bare to buy Tenant-right. In 
consequence, the condition of their 
farms is much better, and when times 
were good they were fast making 
money. Many are now wealthy men. 
There are few who are not comfortable, 
or whom I should wish to change. 

(5) The fatal objection to the Ulster 
Tenant-right is that in buying it, all 
or a great part of whatever capital 
an incoming tenant has is absorbed, 
often leaving him without the means of 
farming well, and always crippled in 
means, There can be no doubt that 
in Ireland the farming class is far less 
wealthy than the same class in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Yet whilst in Eng- 
land care is taken to let only men with 
sufficient capital into farms, we are 
told that it will be for the advantage 
of all future Irish farmers to sink in 
the pocket of the out-going tenant, 
(who nine times out of ten failed, be- 
cause he was indolent or a drunkard), 
a great part of their small capital, and 
to pay to the landlord a heavy fine in 
the shape of arrears of rent. All 
this is only to save the broken tenant 
from being forced to earn an honest 
living as a labourer—which any one 
who likes, can do now, in most parts 
of Ireland, as easily as he can in Eng- 
land or Scotland—and to enable him 
to spend the money he gets in idling 
and drinking. 

An actual case will enable the best 
judgment tobe formed, Last January 
I ejected a tenant for non-payment 


of rent who was a drunken rake. 
His farm was fifty-two acres at 52/. a 
year. It was good land, but for many 
years he had done nothing to it in 
manuring or anything else. Twice 
I have seen his corn left in the 
field till winter, being not worth 
paying labourers to cut it, and he too 
lazy to do it himself, though idling 
about all day at the public-houses. 
His eight ‘cows he let to a dairyman, 
his own wife, a strong young woman, 
being too idle to manage them. The 
cows paid his rent, and more, till last 
year, when I was glad to get rid of 
him, as a discredit to the estate. I 
re-let the farm at once for 64/. per 
annum to a Scotchman. I engaged 
to put up good buildings that will 
cost me 200/. There was a good 
house and barn before, a large part 
of the cost of which I paid thirty- 
five years ago for the tenant’s father, 
an honest, thriving fellow, who lived 
comfortably and prospered. All other 
buildings were wholly ruinous, the 
land dirty and exhausted. If there 
had been Ulster Tenant-right, ten 
years’ purchase, at least 520/., should 
have been paid to this worthless 
man for nothing. (Under Mr. Forster’s 
Disturbance Bill I should have had to 
pay him four years’ rent, 2087.) In 
addition to the 520/., the Scotchman 
would of course have had to put 
up buildings for himself costing 
200/.—720l. capital spent for a farm 
of fifty-two acres. Where was the 
further capital to come from for stock- 
ing, manuring, and farming it? 10/. 
an acre, 500/., was wanted for this 
purpose. Nowhere are men to be 
found with 1,200/. capital to lay out on 
a farm of fifty-two acres, The interest 
on the money alone, at 10 per cent 
would be 120/. a year, 47s. 6d. per 
acre, leaving the rent 24s. per acre, 
a trifle by comparison. Having added 
largely to nearly all my tenants’ 
farms, without the increase having 
cost them one shilling of capital in 
any way, I am able to give any num- 
ber of similar cases. So much do I 
feel the importance to myself of a new 
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tenant having his whole capital avail- 
able, that I do not make him pay any 
of the expense of his lease, or even 
the stamps upon it. 

(6) Another objection to Tenant- 
right is the undue competition when 
land is hired, far more severe than 
that the greatest screw of a land- 
lord ever puts on his tenants. ‘The 
average rent of the country is much 
below the value of the land. Even 
those who look for higher rent, take 
care that it is not more than the 
tenant is able to pay, else the rent is 
only promised, and cannot be paid. 
But with Tenant-right, the competi- 
tion is wholly unchecked, extreme, 
and often ruinous. The outgoing 
tenant of course wants the iast penny. 
He cares nothing at all for the 
future of the farm. With the jealous 
habits of our people towards each 
other, they often bid quite without 
sense from boastfulness. It is here 
the influence of a landlord with judg- 
ment might usefully come in. If he 
had any real power where Tenant- 
right prevails he would not accept 
a tenant who was offered after such 
competition, nor allow a son, who 
succeeds to the farm, to be stripped 
bare of the capital needful to farm the 
land to a profit, for the gain of the 
rest of the family. 

Once Tenant-right is made compul- 
sory by law, there is an end of the 
landlord’s power for good, though 
men in Parliament often talk as if 
after landlords have been fleeced at 
their pleasure they ought still to co- 
operate, as it is called, in carry- 
ing out the measures for their own 
injury. Some complain that they 
do not thus co-operate in working the 
Land Act. It would be just as 
reasonable to expect that a sheep 
would co-operate with the shearer who 
clips it, or with the butcher who cuts 
its throat. What is the use of ex- 
pecting that landlords will exert 
themselves, and take trouble, and 
incur odium in regulating an estate 
when they will gain nothing by its 
good managoment, nor lose if it is 


badly managed? Let it be observed, 
too, that if the Tenant-right system 
was made compulsory in the rest of 
Treland, it is only the present tenants 
who would gain anything. Their 
successors, even their own sons, would 
have to pay the utmost farthing of the 
value. It would put a great gift into 
the pockets of existing tenants out of 
the landlord’s reversion, which rever- 
sion Parliament has no right to touch 
unless by buying it. 

(7) Another bad effect of Tenant- 
right is, that it deprives the owner of 
the power of selecting the best tenants 
for vacant farms, or of re-arranging 
farms, the fields of which are scattered 
and intermixed. Whoever will give 
most money to the broken tenant 
must get the farm just as it stands. 
On neglected estates such intermixed 
farms are very common. It is im- 
possible for the tenants to improve till 
they are re-arranged. In the case of 
the farm of fifty-two acres, just men- 
tioned, it would have paid me best to 
hold it myself. I let it to the Scotch- 
man, because I thought his good farm- 
ing as a man who had to make it pay, 
would be an excellent example, and do 
more good than farming it myself. In 
parts of England and Scotland it is 
not uncommon for a clever, industrious 
labourer, who has saved some money, 
to hire a small farm, perhaps with the 
help of friends, and if times favour him 
to work himself up gradually into the 
position of a considerable farmer 
These are often the best farmers in 
the district, and their rise is 
thoroughly wholesome and useful to 
all. But under Tenant-right such 
choice of good tenants would have 
no place. The first requisite, where 
Tenant-right exists, is that to hire 
even fifty acres a man must have 
large capital to pay for the Tenant- 
right, to make all permanent improve- 
ments, and of course to farm the lan’ 
afterwards. 

(8) This brings me to another objec- 
tion. It is never worth a landlord’s 
while to lay out money in improve- 
ments where there is Tenant-right. 
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Tle could not raise the rent enough to 
pay the interest on any large outlay 
for improvements, and if he made such 
outlay, he would be adding to the value 
of what the tenant would have to sell 
at leaving. There can thus be no suffi- 
cient protit to the landlord to lead him 
to lay out money ; and thus all money 
laid out in improvements would have 
to be found by the tenantalone. Those 
of us who now do all improvements 
ourselves would cease to do so. The 
great number who now pay part of 
the cost of improvements would also 
stop doing so. Some have so stopped 
because of the Land Act. Loans for 
draining, of which so many have been 
taken by landlords, would cease to be 
taken. And this, though all the avail- 
able capital of Landlords and Tenants 
together for generations is wanted to 
make the necessary permanent im- 
provements on land in Ireland! 
Those who wish the landlords to 
leave the country, could not do better 
than promote the extension of Tenant- 
right. Whoever knows how much the 
good working of every part of Local 
Government depends on the land- 
lords, had better well consider the 
question. It may be relied on, there 
isno need to add to the inducement 
for any man of education not to live 
in Ireland; and but for the pleasure 
and profit of seeing an estate improve, 
very few would undergo it. To few 
can it prove more profitable than it 
has done to me. Besides the gain 
from an improved estate, from rent 
paid with very little trouble, and no 
ill-will, and from very successful farm- 
ing, I bought much land after the 
famine which has paid me well and 
given much satisfaction to the tenants. 
Yet, in spite of such gain, and of the 
pleasure of seeing one’s people thriv- 
ing, and being on good terms with 
them, it is a sorely heavy drag to 
live here. And though I have seen 
as lovely a place grow up under my 
hands as can be found in the South of 
Ireland, if the Government likes to 
pay the honest value of it all, I shall 
gladly leave it, and think my son a 


gainer by the change. 
way. 

These are some of the practical 
objections to making the Ulster 
Tenant-right compulsory, and also to 
that modification which some have de- 
seribed as fixity of tenure, fair rents, 
valued by County Court judges, and 
free liberty to the tenant to sell his 
interest—plans all open to the same 
objections as Tenant-right. 

(9) The objections on principle are 
still more weighty. A number of wit- 
nesses in favour of Tenant-right were 
called before the Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission. This question was put to 
each of them: ‘‘A man hires land 
for the purpose of farming it. He 
lays out a considerable sum in im- 
provements, which repay him, both 
principal and interest. Where, or on 
what principle of right, does he get 
a just claim to be paid a large sum 
besides if he leave the farm?” Of 
course no one could answer the ques- 
tion. 

The claim of tenants who have not, 
with the assent of the landlord, paid 
their predecessors for Tenant-right, to 
receive a large sum on leaving the 
farm, is, as lawyers would say, wholly 
without consideration. The tenant 
has done nothing to give him a 
just right to be thus paid. At best, 
it is a case of nudum pactum, and 
therefore void for want of considera- 
tion, even though there was an ex- 
press contract. And, besides, the 
payment is really taken out of the 
reversion, which belongs to the land- 
lord, and the value of which it re- 
duces. If an incoming tenant is to 
pay 500/. for a farm of fifty acres, the 
interest on that sum at 5 per cent is 
251. a year. This is 10s. per acre 
on the farm, and if he had not to pay 
his 500/., but had to pay 5s. an acre 
extra rent instead, he would be a gainer 
of 127. 10s. a year. Even if he had 
to pay 10s. per acre extra rent, he 
would still be better off, because he 
would have his 500/. capital to lay out 
in manure and help to make the 
rent. 
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However it may be concealed the 
future rent of the farm is lessened by 
payments for Tenant-right, and in the 
long run must be lessened accordingly. 
The landowner loses whatever the 
tenant gains. 

According to all principles of right, 
the State cannot justly thus take 
from one what belongs to him, and 
give it to another. If there is good 
cause for the State to take away a 
man’s property, it is bound to pay 
the honest value for it. There is 
no escaping this result, if right and 
justice are still to prevail among us. 
We hear sometimes in Ireland that 
by Tenant-right the tenant gains, but 
the landlord does not lose. This is 
the mere ignorance of men who either 
will not or do not understand the busi- 
ness of managing land. If the land- 
owner knows how to make his land 
pay by farming it himself, the pay- 
ment of Tenant-right to a broken 
tenant at once appears in its true 
light, as so much taken out of the 
landlord’s reversion. 

(10) We have further positive evi- 
dence now, such as we never had be- 
fore, of the value of land in Ireland. 
M. de Molinari is an eminent Belgian 
political economist, familiar with the 
subject, and, after carefully seeing the 
land here, he states without hesita- 
tion in the Débats that it is let at haif 
the rent similar land would let for in 
Belgium. This quite agrees with my 
own experience. As I said in a former 
paper, I have for many years made 
double the rent that used to be paid 
by tenants on 1,000 acres in my own 
hands. 

Allowing for the drawbacks and 
greater expenses inevitable in a gentle- 
man’s farming, I assert there are 
very few farms in the South of Ire- 
land that by better farming would not 
yield more than double the produce, 
and pay double the rent, they now 
yield. Again and again when an ex- 
hausted farm was given up, I have put 
as many cows on it as the broken 
tenant had, until I had time to manure 
and improve the land, and they have 
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made me a net profit of double the rent. 
My balance-sheets are conclusive. 

At a Land Meeting near me lately, 
though the object was to attack others, 
I received the larger share of the 
abuse. As they had not a word to say 
of any tenant being ill-used, they said, 
that as they came they saw on both 
sides of my property many gables of 
ruined houses, but on my land they 
could not see one. They were sure [ 
had turned out many tenants to get 
possession of the 1,000 acres I farm 
myself, so I must have pulled down 
the gables on purpose. No doubt 16 
or 17 tenants held the land I now 
farm. Though their rents were very 
low, less than half the net amount 
I now make out of the same land, and 
had never been raised, yet all lived 
in poverty, and many gave up their 
land freely. There are now 22 
good labourers’ cottages on this 
land, besides three or four of the 
old tenants’ houses, which, after 
repair, do duty at present for 
labourers. 

Some one told me the other day 
my labourers were ‘“‘claner, nater 
dressed, and fatter looking,” than any 
body of men in the country. They, 
their wives and children, came to my 
house last summer (as they do every 
year) for some small festivity. A more 
hearty, healthy lot could not be found 
in the three kingdoms. This is not 
wonderful, as more than 25/. per week 
is paid in wages. They have now as 
many blankets to their beds as they 
want, though forty years ago I am 
assured there was not one blanket 
on the whole land. At our Clothing 
Club—which has existed for so many 
years that there is no doubt in the 
minds of most that the Queen sends 
the money for it—our own people have 
for some years begun to take sheets 
instead of blankets—a pitch of luxury 
which is considered rather a scandal. 
The Land-Leaguers passed in sight 
of seven of my good cottages by the 
road, where they could find no ruined 
gables. But, besides this, the land 
yields at least four times the produce 
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tenants made it yield. We take no 
excuse for labourers not working, and 
a@ more prosperous set, leading more 
comfortable lives, does not exist. 

My next offence, stated at the land- 
meeting, was that my garden wall 
bristled with broken glass, which I 
suppose was taken as showing an un- 
worthy distrust of the Irish people. 

My third offence was that, in an ac- 
count I printed of the International 
Dairies, at the Kilburn Agricultural 
Show, London, 1879, for the informa- 
tion of the farmers of our county, I 
contrasted the bright, clean German 
dairymaid, wearing blue ribbons and a 
smart cap, with the dirty drudges so 
frequent in Ireland. A man who could 
so speak of Irish women was declared 
unfit to live in the country. 

(11) A further difficulty of compulsory 
Tenant-right is that much land is let 
on lease. Leases are definite contracts. 
What is to be done about them? On 
one of the lands I bought, a tenant, 
having another large farm adjoining, 
has a thirty-one-years lease of 124 
acres of splendid land, at a low rent. 
The farm, when let to him, had been in 
the occupation of the former owner, and 
there was a clause that by paying at 
any time 100/., possession might be 
resumed. They bound me not to take 
advantage of this clause. The lease 
will be out five years hence. I can 
easily make five times the rent out 
of this farm. I have elsewhere 150 
acres, let for 5s. 9d. per acre, on 
thirty-one year leases, worth three 
times the rent. This, too, was bought 
with the leases running, and the value 
taken into account in the purchase 
money. The land is worth 15s. per 
acre. 

It will probably be said that definite 
contracts cannot be touched. Even 
the Land Act excepted leases from 
most of its provisions—from all im- 
portant ones, making future leases for 
thirty-one years the alternative for 
such provisions, and since the Land 
Act great numbers of leases have been 
given. Three-fifths of my estate is 
let on lease. 


Since the establishment of the 
Landed Estates Court, after the fullest 
notice to each tenant, it has sold all 
the land that has passed through it 
with most careful statements in a 
schedule to every conveyance, of the 
precise rights of each tenant by lease 
or otherwise. This schedule is virtu- 
ally a contract, absolutely binding 
between landlord and tenant. How 
can Parliament vary these rights, ex- 
cept by consent? Besides, on many 
estates there are honourable contracts 
as definite as leases, and that have 
been acted on in favour of the tenants 
without exception for near half a 
century. These have been more favour- 
able to tenants than if they had leases 
under the Land Act. 

Forty years ago I let my tenants 
know that, with the single exception 
of gross misconduct, each should hold 
his land for his life without increase of 
rent. This was, of course, equivalent 
to a lease for thirty years. Practi- 
cally it has been more. Out of kind- 
ness I had to make concessions to 
the widows and children of any who 
died young. There were a few old 
leases, and an old verbal promise of 
thirty-one years to the tenants of one 
plough-land, The holders of these had 
the same advantage of my promise as 
the yearly tenants. Nearly two-fifths 
of my people still hold under this 
arrangement. These are now all old, 
and a few years will ‘place their suc- 
cessors under leases. 

I have given these details, because 
they show plainly the arrangements 
by which great numbers of tenants 
in all parts, in fact, hold under respect- 
able landlords. The State would have 
to recognise all such contracts, because 
tenants have profited by them for 
a long course of years. A com- 
pulsory Tenant-right in such cases 
would be an outrage on right. If 
ever the question is gone into as 
one of right, many such cases will be 
proved in which thorough considera- 
tion and indulgence has been shown to 
the tenants. Knowing England better 
than I know Ireland, I assert that 
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Irish tenants, as a body, are treated 
with a consideration and indulgence, 
especially in the rent charged for the 
land, such as English tenants never 
asked for nor expected. The state- 
ments of the Land-Leaguers to the 
contrary are false. If they have any 
facts of this kind to prove, why should 
they hesitate to prove them before the 
new Commission $ 

What then is a fair rent? Is it 
what an honest, industrious tenant 
of reasonable means can make of the 
land? or what an indolent, ignorant 
man, perhaps a drunkard and a 

uper, can make? The most easy 
and liberal rule on this question, 
strictly and honestly applied, will 
cause ten evictions for one that is 
now made by landlords. The strictest 
landlords among us do not evict one 
quarter of those who ought to be 
evicted, if the good of the country 
was duly considered. No part of M. 
de Molinari’s letter is more striking 
than that in which he describes the 
sadly low social and moral state of 
many Irish tenants, and divides them 
into two classes—one with fair-sized 
farms at moderate rents, industrious, 
paying their rents and living comfort- 
ably ; the other with small farms at 
equally easy rents, but idle, in debt, and 
steeped in whisky, and unable to sup- 
port themselves even if they held the 
land rent free. Professor Baldwin's 
evidence before the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Commission is also very re- 
markable as to the entire badness 
and worthlessness in all respects of 
the large class of inferior Irish tenants. 

The truth is, there is no fixed fair 
value of land; the value varies in 
England, in Scotland, everywhere, 
with the skill and industry of the 
farmer, with the climate, with the 
prices of particular sorts of produce, 
and the cost of production, just like 
any other kind of goods. The true 
point is, what profit can a farmer 
make by the land? That is all that 
matters. Acts of Parliament cannot 
regulate prices nor values ; neither can 
arbitrations, which are at best only 
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lawsuits. Why not try arbitration on 
the value of meat and bread? All these 
proposals rest on a false principle, if 
free trade means anything. Their end 
is to do away with the competition of 
others. Nowhere is competition so 
much wanted to cause better farming. 
All fixity of tenure is more or less 
confiscation, and leaves the tenant to 
go on as miserably and badly as 
before. 


II.—PEASANT PROPRIETORS. 


The question of peasant proprietors 
is one wholly for Parliament. It in- 
volves buying the land from the 
present owners and selling it again to 
the tenants. Present owners will not 
object to that, if honestly done. 

The success depends on the qualities 
of those to whom the land is sold— 
their industry, skill, and willingness 
to pay the purchase money. There 
are plenty of proofs to be found in 
other countries of what peasant pro- 
prietors have done successfully, and 
plenty of proofs in Ireland of what 
tenants with very long leases (even 
2,000 years), who are in all respects 
proprietors, have not done. ‘Good 
thriving tenants can buy their land 
with advantage and pay for it. The 
difficulty is (just the same as the land- 
lords’ difficulty), What to do with bad 
tenants 4 

Parliament may buy at its value all 
the land offered for sale; may sell 
their holdings to the good tenants 
who are able to buy; may raise the 
rent to its honest value—which is cer- 
tain to be more than the old rent—on 
all bad tenants and those unable to buy; 
may give leases for thirty-one years 
to all these men, and then sell the fee 
of the residue to any one who will buy 
it: though it is the residue from 
which the plums have been picked 
out, it will probably sell, in conse- 
quence of the increased rent, for 
enough to recoup the Government in 
the full purchase money given for the 
whole estate. The total number of 
landowners will thus be increased 
at both ends, which is desirable. 
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IIJ,—REMEDIES. 


I shall naturally be asked, What is 
the remedy for the state of things in 
Ireland? If both Tenant-right and 
Peasant proprietors will not answer, 
what will answer ? 

The opinion expressed by M. de 
Molinari, that there is no royal road 
to prosperity in Ireland, is the very 
same that 1 have acted on for forty 
years past. He says, increased produc- 
tion can alone make men better off. 
The production may be from land or 
manufactures, it matters not which, 
but more production there must be for 
more prosperity. Misery may be re- 
lieved by poor laws or charity, and, 
rightly, from other motives ; but it is 
only from increased production in 
some way that a country can be better 
oft. The poor fellows who raised from 
the land I farm one-fourth of the 
produce it now yields, not only lived 
like paupers themselves, but sorely 
hindered the prosperity of the country 
besides, because they added nothing 
to its trade. My labourers now, who 
work on the same fields, not only 
spend much of their ten or twelve 
shillings a week in ways that do good 
to trade, but the increased produce 
they raise adds greatly to the trade 
of the country. This truth lies at 
the bottom of the whole ques- 
tion. Men may shut their eyes to it, 
but they cannot escape it. Unless 
there is increased produce, things can 
never be better. All this is ignored 
by the Land-League people. Their end 
is that every man in Ireland should 
live at ease under his own vine and 
fig-tree, without rent or aught else to 
disturb him, and work and drink as 
much or as little as he likes. This 
might be right if it could only be 
shown where the money is to come 
from, that will support him and his 
whilst he lives like a gentleman. : 

But to take the subject in order. 

The agitation now going on is meant 
to produce its true work in England. 
The agitators believe that people in 
England are really afraid of them, and 


that the Government will yield more 
in proportion as they can increase this 
fear. The Land Act excited the imagi- 
nation of ignorant men here, and 
raised the expectation that Parliament 
would take from the landlords to give 
to the tenants ;! and several utterances 
of Mr. Gladstone’s, quoted at every 
Land meeting, inflamed such ideas. 
In parts of Ireland, no doubt, the 
agitation has produced a dreadful 
state of things, but still we have seen 
disturbances of the same kind, only 
much greater, at intervals of a few 
years, again and again, since the be- 
ginning of the century. We know 
just what such agitation is worth, or, 
rather, what it is not worth, and how 
it ought to be met and put down; 
and that it is sure to collapse 
directly it is known that the autho- 
rities are in earnest, and mean to 
put it down. During nearly a gene- 
ration, that Lord Chancellor Black- 
burne ruled Ireland, when outrages 
became numerous from agitation or 
any other cause, the law was simply 
put in force. A special commission 
was issued, a few convictions obtained, 
and, without bloodthirstiness or undue 
severity, all were convinced the law 
could not be set aside, and quiet 
quickly followed. When O'Connell 
had to be thus met, Blackburne met 
him and put him down: whether the 
Government was Conservative or 
Liberal, it was just the same. Lately 
a milder course has been taken. By 
the Westmeath Act, nine years ago, the 
Lord-Lieutenant, when a county was 
proclaimed, could order the arrest and 
detention in prison at the pleasure of 
the Crown of any dangerous person. 
As all those who had been doing 
wrong, and knew they were therefore 
in danger of arrest, forthwith ran 
away to America, this plan answered 
every good purpose. Scarcely any 
persons were caught and shut up 
under the Act. It was the highest 
sort of moral rule. Men’s own con- 
sciences judged them, and they bolted 

1 [ stated this in a letter to the Times in 
1873. 
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or not accordingly. Quiet, and no 
more outrages, were the result. It 
must be added that the Jury Act 
of Lord O'Hagan has done grievous 
mischief by increasing the difficulty of 
getting convictions, however clear the 
evidence. It was an unhappy blunder. 

That law and order must be en- 
forced no one can doubt. To leave 
this uncertain for a day does an in- 
jury to the poor people themselves 
many times worse than the worst in- 
juries their agitators complain of, even 
if they were true, which they are not. 
There is no difficulty in thus producing 
quiet by enforcing the laws. 

Mr. Froude’s article in the Nine- 
teenth Century, for September, was not 
needed to prove that law and order 
must be enforced, unless grievous 
injury is to be done. It is no question 
of landlords or the House of Lords. 
The moral mischief that is being done 
by delay is immense. Colonel Gordon 
is now at home. Let him be sent to 
Connaught with the commission of the 
peace for Galway, Mayo, and Sligo. 
Give him the command of the police 
and as many extra men as he needs. 
Let his directions be to enforce law 
and order. He will not have been 
there a month before Connaught will 
be at peace. Nor in truth is a man 
of Colonel Gordon’s distinction neces- 
sary. All that is necessary is that a 
man of will and brains should be in 
command, who will not let himself be 
trifled with. Colonel Gordon’s name 
would do what another would have to 
establish by his acts. There would be 
no need to hinder agitators from talk- 
ing; only make them know they will 
be answerable for what they say. 

But it is impossible that any sudden 
change for the better can be made. 
The ill-habits of the people still exist 
in substance. It is only as better 
habits establish themselves that a 
better state of things can grow up. 
Whenever an estate has been well 
managed, the tenants made to know 
that whatever any man promises 
will be held binding on him—the 
rents undertaken be required, and no 
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humbug listened to, bad tenants be 
removed and their land given to 
good tenants, the condition of the 
people steadily improves. Nearly 
all the disturbances and disputes be- 
tween landlord and tenant that are 
seen in the papers arise on ill-managed 
estates. Good tenants invariably make 
money. When they can do this, what 
is there to fight about? When the 
proper time comes for a rise in the 
rent, and such rise is made, they would 
be more than human, and much less 
than Irishmen, if they did not kick a 
little. But when the dealing is reason- 
able and resolute, this does small harm. 
A notion has been started that 
Irish tenants are so poor they cannot 
contract freely. Heaven forgive the 
man who acts on that view in Ireland ! 
That a man is not bound by his con- 
tract, is the dodge of every rogue we 
have. This is the constant struggle 
over Workhouse and all other public 
contracts, that when the contractor 
loses by them, he should be let off or 
paid more. Once it is known that 
contracts cannot be got rid of, the 
attempts to do so cease miraculously. 

The outlay on improvements, both 
by landlords and tenants, has much 
increased of late. An honest census of 
what landlords have done for the last 
thirty years will show a total that is 
not anticipated ; such outlay by land- 
lords cannot be disregarded. It will go 
on steadily, if order is enforced. 

In the past year tenants have 
awakened to the value of draining, 
and the loans at 1 per cent last 
winter from the Government did 
great good. Though in strictness of 
economic principles they were not justi- 
fiable, yet practically these loans were 
a most successful step. The country 
had advanced sufficiently to profit 
by them. In my union alone forty- 
four loans for draining were taken. 
I believe half of these were taken by 
tenants for small sums, 100/, and such 
like. This is a larger total than was 
ever before spent by tenantson draining 
within the memory of any one living. 
The drains have been well sunk, under 














the inspection of Government officers, 
with good outfalls, and the profit they 
are certain to yield must do great 
good. 
The sense of success will be such, 
that it might be wise for the Govern- 
ment again to offer similar loans for 
draining to tenants. Loans at 2 per 
cent., or even 2}, could be very small 
loss. After last year’s experience, more 
loans would be taken at 2} per cent. 
(making the total charge for principal 
and interest 5 per cent for thirty 
years), than were taken at 1 per 
cent; and the effect thus produced in 
many parts would secure that draining 
in future should go on of itself, to the 
immense advantage of the country. 
In a district like mine, which is not 
mountainous, where every farm has 
more or less of its land wet, and 
where an industrious tenant who 
wishes can improve for himself, the 
general conviction that to leave land 
undrained is a dead loss, must work 
wonders in a few years. 

In the larger part of Ireland, the 
only true remedy is the better man- 
agement of estates ; bad tenants should 
be steadily weeded out, and their land 
given to good ones, without payments 
that would reduce their capital. 

There are in the country a sufficient 
number of good tenants, fairly industri- 
ous and steady men, with some know- 
ledge of their business, who have too 
small farms. And there are a large 
number of thoroughly bad tenants, in- 
dolent, ignorant, and drinking, who, in 
whatever way they hold land, can never 
do any good with it. Their faults 
are their ruin. This class does not 
exist in England or Scotland, and its 
extent or even its existence in Ireland 
is not realized. By some in England 
all are looked upon as poor and 
honest ; the agitators keep up that idea 
by vehement, untrue assertion: the 
ejectment of such men is spoken of as 
cruelty and wrong. But consider what 
itis to have ona farm a lazy, drinking, 
even if not drunken, man, ignorant, 
without capital or knowledge of farm- 
ing, and his land much exhausted. 
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How is it possible a country can 
improve when much of the land is 
thus held? There is no difficulty with 
any one else but these. 

I have three bad tenants, all 
drunken ; two of them have no four- 
footed animals on their farms, one 
farm being forty-seven acres, held at 
five shillings and ninepence per acre : 
what is it possible to do with such 
men when they cease to pay rent ? 

When such are turned out there 

is plenty of work for them, if they 
will do it—in spite of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s statement, that evictions are 
the same as death-warrants—and, 
under the obligation to work, their 
children grow up into useful labour- 
ing people. In what part of the 
earth can men be at once idle and 
prosperous? On what principle should 
the land these men have failed in, 
not be given to good tenants, who 
will farm it better, and benefit the 
country and themselves by so doing ? 
This is the common-sense plan which 
has succeeded with me and with many 
others. : 
« The principle professed in behalf 
of the Land Act was the stoppage of 
capricious evictions, but it was ex- 
pressly added that no one wished to 
keep bad tenants on the land. The 
Act, however, has been so put in force 
that it has tended directly to keep bad 
tenants in their farms. It has been 
held that the Act gave every tenant 
an absolute right of four to seven 
years’ rent as compensation for evic- 
tion. Non-payment of a year’s rent 
alone deprived him of this right. The 
landlord no doubt might have a set- 
off against him. But the most justi- 
fiable cause for eviction was still held 
to be a disturbance, and still left the 
burden of four to seven years’ rent to 
be paid by the landlord. The only 
right course would have been that, 
in case of justifiable eviction, the land- 
lords should not incur the penalty. 

I have myself had only one Land 
case. A poor old tenant had forty 
acres of capitalland. Before I bought 
it, he had divided the farm’ with his 
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eldest son, a most hopelessly lazy 
fellow, who soon could not pay his 
part of the rent. So I had to turn him 
out, and take the loss of his rent on 
myself, giving his land back to the 
father for his other son; this other 
son, when little more than a boy, 
was convicted of a bad attempt at 
rape, and got twelve months in Cork 
gaol. He used habitually to rob his 
father’s potato pit, to supply money 
for his iniquities. So there was an end 
of his chance of becoming a tenant. 
The old man let his cows to a dairy- 
man, andso paid his rent ; after his wife 
died, he became so feeble he could not 
walk across the room. A daughter 
had married a rich farmer twenty 
miles off. She had to take her father 
home to her house, and there he lived 
for some years. The farm is some of 
the best land I have. I could not allow 
it to be thus left half waste, and 
therefore served a notice to quit and 
ejected. The County Court judge 
agreed it was impossible I could help 
ejecting in such a case, but yet ordered 
me to pay four years’ rent, near 120/. 
for so doing. I thought it a great 
wrong, and so did most who heard it. 
Luckily I had a set-off for dilapida- 
tions, that saved me in part, and by 
appealing to the Judge of Assize [ 
forced on a compromise that still more 
relieved me. Such is the effect of the 
Land Act as it is worked. 

No reasonable landlord objects to 
capricious evictions being stopped. 
The attempt of County Court Judges, 
to introduce a bastard Tenant-right, 
as they have done, has caused great 
disgust, and made many do their best 
to thwart such wrong. 

Nor is the requirement of thirty-one 
years’ leases to be complained of. 
Indeed I think it might be extended 
in such a way that all future lettings 
should be by lease for thirty-one 
years. A twenty-one years’ lease 
is long enough in England and Scot- 
land, and is a great gain to both 
tenant and landlord, because it gives 
security for the tenant’s expenditure. 
Though thirty-one years may in 
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strictness be too long a term, yet, 
with the ideas that prevail in Ireland 
(I do not mean the wild views of the 
present moment), I think it need not be 
objected to. More draining by tenants, 
if landlords do not themselves drain 
as they ought, and thirty-one-year 
leases, will in all cases give much in- 
creased produce from the land, and so 
satisfy M. de Molinari. 

It might be a condition of the lease 
that the tenants should drain all wet 
land in the first fifteen years, if the 
landlord did not do it, and the tenant 
get a charge for the outlay in full. I 
have often thought a justifiable pres- 
sure on both landlord and tenant could 
be caused if the land were valued for 
rating, not, as now, at its present value, 
but (when more than 5 per cent of 
the farm is wet and reclaimable) by 
estimating its future value if drained 
and reclaimed. Those who now drain 
their land suffer an injustice if their 
neighbours do not also drain. The 
sums required for the Poor or the 
Roads are applotted on a fixed area, and 
those who raise the value of their farms 
by draining pay a larger share of the 
sum so applotted, whilst the neighbour 
whoneglects his duty is actually relieved 
of part of what he would have had to 
pay. By valuing all the land as if 
drained, this hardship may be set 
right, and a mild screw put on the 
neglectful occupiers and owners. 

M. de Molinari’s last letter in the 
Débats of September 22, deserves the 
most careful attention. It bears 
directly on the point we are now 
discussing,— What can be done? He 
says plainly, Ireland is truly sick. It 
is sick of one of the worst maladies,— 
agrarian pauperism. There are 200,000 
to 300,000 tenants, representing more 
than a million souls, who cultivate an 
inferior refuse soil, so that even in good 
years they are only just above starva- 
tion, and in bad years they are starving. 
It is these small refuse farms that are 
the cause of the trouble ; nothing else. 
They must be united to other farms, so 
as to make each farm large enough to 
support the farmer and his family 
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in prosperity. The process has gone 
on rapidly ever since the great famine. 
The Land Act retarded it. But still it 
went on, and nothing but the union of 
farms, till they can support a family, 
will produce a better state of things. 
Such is M. Molinari’s statement, and 
I believe there is no answer to it. 
It agrees substantially with what I 
have told as the experience of a life 
in Ireland, lived not without success. 

The rent of many of these farms 
is under 9/. per annum. 9/. is 180s., 
less than 6d. per day. Still more of 
these farms are let under 4/, 10s, per 
annum ; this is 3d. per day. So 6d. 
or 3d. per day would be the whole gain 
to these men, if their rent was 
abolished. Can this amount raise 
them to comfort? Compare these 
men with my labourers earning 12s. 
per week, and with a good cottage to 
live in, the death-warrants of many of 
whom, or their fathers, I signed, when 
I ejected them thirty years ago. Both 
sorts can be seen. It is we, who 
employ these labourers, that are to be 
got rid of, not the miserable tenants. 

In county Cork the number of 
the ejectments in the last three years, 
that have been by creditors, mortgagees 
to whom the tenants pledged their 
farms for money advanced, turns out 
to be near half the total. These are 
the direct effect of the tenant’s faults 
and his debts, with which the landlord 
had nothing to do. The plea-for the 
Disturbance Bill was the cruelty of 
landlords in ejecting tenants in bad 
times. Here is the answer. 

Again in the same letter, M. de 
Molinari describes what will neces- 
sarily happen if these bad tenants 
are made peasant proprietors, or obtain 
a greater hold on the land by Tenant- 
right ; they will simply get deeper in 
debt, and be more surely sold up by 
the creditors when the bad years come. 
I believe one cause that my tenants 
are less in debt than others is, that all 
money-lenders know that I feel no 
pity for them ; and as my tenants and 
I are, on the whole, on very friendly 
terms, the money-lenders fear we may 


collogue (as it is called here), and 
leave them in the lurch. My prin- 
ciple in all such cases is, that even 
if a tenant is not so honest as he 
should be, yet money-lenders are so 
much worse rogues, that it is no part 
of my duty to think about them, and 
if a tenant likes to surrender his land, 
I decline to ask what money he has 
borrowed. 

I may be told that the course of 
gradual amendment I suggest is too 
slow. My answer is, its slowness is 
one of its chief recommendations. 
Amendment of a people’s habits must 
be slow; but every step is a gain. 
The proximate cause of the present 
agitation is the failure of crops in 
Connaught and some other parts. It 
must be clearly understood that 
the state of Connaught and other 
western mountainous and sea-coast 
districts differ wholly from the 
rest of Ireland. Here and there an 
out-of-the-way spot approaches their 
bad state, but the quality of the land 
and condition of the people are far 
different. Before the famine of 1846 
the subdivision of farms caused us 
to approach to this bad state; but 
we have since advanced to quite a 
different condition. In Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s articles in the Edinburgh 
Review, for 1848, which he has lately 
reprinted, and from his letter to the 
Times, in July last, it will be seen 
What was then our condition and 
What we then went through. He says 
plainly, that what was done then, is 
that which M. de Molinari advises as 
the only possible thing to be done now. 
The distress was fully relieved whilst 
it lasted. Afterwards the modest part 
was taken of helping the healing work 
of Nature, and acting on the sound 
principle of Laisser faire. This, M. 
de Molinari adds, does not satisfy 
modern doctors; but Ireland in time 
will learn that the doctors are worse 
than the disease. 

The Government of that time was 
Liberal, like the present. Sir C. 
Trevelyan was then Secretary to the 
Treasury, and he met the evil in 
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Ireland, and grappled with it for near 
two years. The words and acts of 
men like Sir C. Trevelyan and M. de 
Molinari cannot be passed over in 
favour of bran-new revolution to turn 
everything upside down. 

I believe there is clear proof that 
poverty is the only evil, and self-exer- 
tion the only cure. The district in 
which I write is only twenty miles 
from Skibbereen, and part of the 
union was cut out of the Skibbereen 
union, and runs within ten miles of 
that town. Every one knows what 
Skibbereen was in the famine of 1846. 
This district was not so bad, because 
there was less congestion from the 
poorer districts beyond, yet the suffer- 
ing and starvation in it were terrible. 
The whole winter of 1846-7 was like a 
frightful nightmare to those who had 
to go through it. In the following 
years more than half our people emi- 
grated. Where an estate had been 
only neglected and subdivided, with 
low rent and no pressure, tenants 
being left to do as they liked, they 
emigrated more than from other places ; 
they had made a harder pressure 
for themselves. These spots had be- 
come much the same as rabbit-warrens, 
I knew twosuchcasesfrom which nearly 
all went to America. A very large 
part of our population were labourers. 
There had been much emigration be- 
fore the famine ; many had friends in 
America, and this made emigration to 
be looked on without dislike. We are 
now oneof the most thriving parts of the 
south of Ireland, and improve yearly. 
The land has got into larger farms ; 
and though the farmers only half 
manure and give very little employ- 
ment, only tilling as much as their 
own families can work, most are 
much better off, and there are no real 
troubles. I believe, if the matter was 
fairly looked into, this district and 
the greater part of the county Cork 
would be found to be conclusive proofs 
of the soundness of the principles 
acted on by Sir C. Trevelyan and the 
Government of 1847. If the prevalent 
evil is agrarian paupsrism, surely to 
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fix the present paupers on the land, 
bad ones and all, by Ulster Tenant- 
right, or fixity of tenure, or making 
them peasant proprietors, can never 
cure the trouble. 

It is the strongest confirmation of 
this view, that the whole effort of 
the present agitation is, to keep 
the worst and most useless tenants 
still in their farms, They may be 
doing no good for themselves, and 
never have done any even in the 
best times, and their bad habits and 
poverty may prove they never are 
likely to do any better; but there 
they are to stay and vegetate, neither 
paying rent nor benefiting themselves 
or thecountry. This means that all the 
bad habits of the lowest class in the 
country are to be stereotyped among 
us, and all progress to a better state 
of things stopped. 

Great help is to be had from 
emigration wherever there are more 
on the soil than it can support in 
comfort, without trusting to potatoes. 
Of course no Government can under- 
take emigration, still less enforce it ; 
they would hinder it, if they tried. 
But the Government can give every 
facility for it. They can provide 
proper agents at the ports of em- 
barkation, to advise and help all 
emigrants wanting it, show them 
where to get food and lodgings whilst 
waiting for the ship, and forward 
them in every fair way.. It is strange 
this has not been done before. It is 
done for these same poor people on 
their arrival at New York by the 
American Government. There is rea- 
son to believe emigrants are often 
grievously wronged and cheated at 
our own ports before they embark. 
A reasonable care for them in this 
respect would be a great encourage- 
ment to emigration, and an act of 
charity too. 

When the prime minister of Canada, 
Sir J. Macdonald, was in London just 
before Parliament was prorogued, he 
offered grants of the splendid land 
in Manitoba, 160 acres each to able- 
bodied emigrants settling there ; and 
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he offered to get an Act passed by the 
Colonial Parliament to charge the 
cost of the emigration and support 
for some months upon the iand, in 
case the cost had been advanced by 
Boards of Guardians or any other 
third party, so that, whether the 
emigrants stayed on the land or sold 
it, the money should be repaid. A 
proper officer of the Government was 
to see to the whole business, and 
procure repayment. It has long ap- 
peared to me that, if advances for 
emigration were made personal debts 
from the emigrants to any Colony, 
duly recoverable in a safe and cheap 
way, by Act of Colonial Parlia- 
ment, with proper officers there to 
enforce payment if it was not other- 
wise repaid, it would be a great 
advantage to many honest poor people 
who wish to emigrate. We are sure 
that most emigrants do well, and 
could repay such advances easily 
by instalments. Why should they 
not? Some would be lost, perhaps, 
by the emigrants passing into the 
States: such loss might be borne; 
the majority would repay. All the 
class of healthy boys and girls in our 
workhouses, growing up and able to 
work, might thus be sent out, to 
their great gain and our relief. In 
our great town Workhouses with thou- 
sands of paupers, some such resource 
is much wanted. Iam sure that the 
sentimental thought, that it is a 
hardship on a poor person to be forced 
by circumstances to emigrate, is a 
delusion, Irish people, when removed 
from the influence of their own class, 
become better workers, more quiet 
and more prosperous. They have 
better qualities for success in a 
new country than the English have. 
The faults of home are their bane, 
and the proportion of those who 
succeed in America is very great. 
To sum up: Agrarian pauperism is 
the true trouble of Ireland, and an 
opening for increased production of 
some sort the only possible cure. In 
one hundred years’ time bad tenants 
will not produce more from the land 


than they produce now, but probably 
much less, as their land becomes more 
exhausted. Let, therefore, every op- 
portunity for emigration be given to 
all unsuccessful and bad tenants and 
to all superfluous labourers, and let 
the land they occupied go into the 
hands of those who already hold land 
and are doing well with it. There is 
an immense field of employment for 
some generations in draining, with 
profit to all. The ordinary loans, ata 
rate of interest which causes no loss 
to Government, should be continued to 
landowners, as they have been for 
many years past; and for two or 
three years cheaper loans, at 2 or 2} 
per cent, might be continued to 
farmers. They will gain by thus bor- 
rowing for draining much more than 
they would gain by any reduction of 
rent. 

Until the distress that has been felt 
all over the kingdom from the bad 
crops of two seasons came on, Ireland 
had greatly advanced from the state 
it was in at the Union, or any time 
since. It will do so again from 
natural causes, if only law and order 
are enforced, The doubt which the 
foolish speeches and foolish acts of 
those in authority have raised, whether 
the law and rights of property will be 
upheld, has caused a hundred times 
more hardship to individuals, and to 
the tenants themselves, than all the 
hard acts of landlords, and has tended 
sorely to retard progress. 

Mr. Froude truly says, “These words 
have raised incendiaries and assassins 
to the rank of patriots, and encouraged 
them to go on with their work, by 
telling them that, if they were only 
violent and mischievous enough, they 
would have their desires. The one 
indispensable requirement in Ireland 
is authority armed with power to make 
the law obeyed.” I cannot add a word 
to these weighty truths, 

Unjust measures, disregarding the 
rights of property, may gratify the 
covetousness of some and the ill-will 
of others, by injuring the class of land- 
owners, but they will never improve 
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the social state of the people by 
a hair’s breadth. Better habits alone 
can do that. Ireland, like all other 
countries, contains good and bad of 
all classes. Some of us who under- 
stand farming have no wish to let our 
land at all, because, from the bad 
farming so prevalent in the country, 
we can make much more from it by 
holding it ourselves. I should be 
glad to farm every acre of my 3,900, 
and should add much to my income by 
doing so. The labourers I should em- 
ploy would be better off in all ways 
than most tenants, and their number 
would be greater. But I have not 
the least wish to part with my old 
friends, and have no thought of doing 
so; only I can see no sense in rooting 
bad tenants in the soil to be paupers, 
and the cause of evil for a generation 
to come, at a heavy loss to me. 

The common sense and judgment 
that produce a prosperous estate 
and contented tenantry in England 
and Scotland will do so in Ireland. 
Whether we are few or many who try 
to reach this good state, why are our 
hands to be tied and our efforts 
hindered, by what is really an effort to 
give protection to all the bad habits 
and backward ideas that have made 


Ireland a byword? Surely England 
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has not so far lost the qualities that 
made her what she is, as to be unable 
to say Law and Order shall prevail, 
and upright honesty to all classes 
alike be maintained, because without 
these nothing is worth having, nor 
can any people prosper. 

The difference between indolence 
and industry is much greater than any 
difference of rent that can be pro- 
posed. The difference between Order 
and the Rule of the Land League is 
greater than that between prosperity 
and ruin. 

At bottom the question is whether 
the dealings between landlord and 
tenant are to be governed by open 
free contract, as nearly all other deal- 
ings amongst us are, or—because in 
some cases (not always even in Ire- 
land) some landlords are rich and 
tenants poor—an artificial system is 
to be established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in hope of redressing this in- 
equality, however much the true pro- 
gress of the country may thereby be 
retarded by the setting aside of the 
sound principles of honesty and 
justice. 


W. Bence Jones. 


Liss lan, October, 1880. 





THE NOVELS 


Ir is not astonishing that, in spite of 
the power of this great writer and the 
fascination of the language in which 
she wrote, her name should be almost 
unknown in England. Spain, if in- 
deed, as Schopenhauer describes it, 
“the subtlest of nations,” is, at the 
same time, the least advanced as far as 
progress is concerned, and the farthest 
removed from actual tendencies of 
thought. When, therefore, we enter 
the region of modern Spanish fiction, 
we find ourselves in a wholly new 
world, and cannot without an effort 
extend our sympathies to phases of 
character and conditions of life wholly 
unlike our own. But the effort once 
made to make the acquaintance of Fer- 
nan Caballero we soon become sensible 
of a witchery that holds us fast; we 


feel, as we read her glowing pages, that 
the very singularity and remoteness of 


their subject have charm. We are 
grateful to the author for being as con- 
servative as the nation she portrays, 
for indeed and in truth it is nothing 
less than the Spanish nation that this 
daughter of Spain has pictured for us, 
This is her title of honour, and had she 
been one shade more cosmopolitan, one 
whit less conservative, she could not 
have accomplished her task with any- 
thing like the same success. Would 
we learn then to know her country 
people—would we become acquainted 
with the sprightly Madrileiio, the shrewd 
Andalusian, the Sevillan beauty, 
the rustic heroine, the stately Mar- 
quesa of “ sangre azul,” the homely son 
of the soil, as well as the dashing 
young officer, “ what it is they say and 
do,” we have but to turn to the little 
library of fiction bearing the pseu- 
donym of Fernan Caballero. Posse-sed 
of extraordinary insight into character 
and passionate sympathy, ever limited 
to Spain and things Spanish, she has 
No. 254.—vou, xLiu, 
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identified herself with its literature by 
a series of works, remarkable above all 
for their sincerity. So sincere is she, 
so bent on giving utterance to the 
thought uppermost in her mind, that 
she has damaged her novels, considered 
as works of art, by disregard of the 
great models. She will be true to her-. 
self at any cost. Familiar alike with 
French, German, English, and Italian 
literature, she has profited by none in 
matters of style and form. She seems 
to have wilfully abstained from pro- 
fiting by them, and without quarrelling 
with her for not being a stylist, we 
should have been grateful for a little 
more respect shown to accepted canons 
of taste. Yet so naive, picturesque, 
and forcible is her language, so true to 
life are her characters, so replete are 
these stories with poetry and passion, 
that we forgive technical imperfections 
and read each to the end. 

Never was writer better able to rely 
on her own powers or to disnense with 
artificial literary aids! A world of 
charm lies in the language alone, that 
delicious Castilian of which she was so 
thoroughly mistress. Then, by way of 
background for her stories, she had 
certainly some of the most striking 
scenery in the world, as all travellers 
in Southern Spain can attest; whilst 
for plastic human nature, with which 
to vivify her pictures, she had the 
richly-endowed, deeply-poetic, witty 
and subtle Spanish character, ao less 
familiar to her than native speech and 
country. 

What true genius could do with such 
materials, unaided by anything in the 
shape of the critical faculty, Fernan 
Caballero’s stories all show. There is 
not one perhaps that can be regarded as 
a work of art, and there is not one that 
the reader will lay down unfinished. 
Schiller somewhere characterises the 
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true artist by his capacity for “ know- 
ing what to leave out.” Fernan 
Caballero never seemed to suppose 
it necessary to leave anything out; 
snatches of song, anecdote, wise saws, 
and, worst of all, long digressions in- 
terrupt the progress of her narratives, 
making some of them a farrago rather 
than a consistent whole. Yet the 
strength and spirit animating every 
line, and the variety and force of her 
characters, make up for all artistic 
shortcomings. It might be, that had 
she begun to write earlier, or had she 
been a humble author dependent on her 
pen for bread, she would have taken 
pains to write better. Her first work 
did not appear till she had reached the 
age of fifty; and being a great lady, a 
leader of society, and an intimate friend 
of the Spanish royal family, critics per- 
haps hesitated to deal with her as with 
an ordinary writer. 

The famous novelist known to the 
world of letters as Fernan Caballero 
was German by birth on the father’s 
side, whilst her mother belonged to a 
noble Spanish family. Dofia Ciacilia 
Béhl de Faber was born in 1797, and 
died at Seville in 1877. The greater 
part of her life was spent in Spain. She 
was three times married, and remained 
an ardent Catholic from first to last. 
Beautiful, witty, and possessed in an 
eminent degree of social power, her 
salon was a centre of fashion and 
literature, open to such English visitors 
as were fortunate enough to have 
secured an introduction. Aristocrat 
although she was, Fernan Caballero 
knew and understood the Spanish 
people better than perhaps any other 
writer of her time; and seeing with 
what poetic insight and exquisite ten- 
derness she ever handled the theme, we 
do not wonder at her popularity from 
one end of Spain to the other. 

Let us take the little story called 
Lucas Garcia as an example of what 
this writer could do with every-day 
episodes of rural life. Lucas Garcia is a 
young peasant, pious, brave, a trifle 
hard even, but with one vein of poetry 
running through his nature, namely, 





intense fondness for his sister Lucia, 
The two have grown up motherless, 
clinging to each other all the more in 
consequence of the dissoluteness and 
harshness of a bad father. What they 
have to bear from him is, however, 
borne resignedly, obedience and sub- 
mission to parents evidently being as 
strongly inculcated in the Andalusian 
peasants as religious faith and the 
observance of religious duty. Not 
until this bad parent declares his in- 
tention of marrying a woman of de- 
praved character does Lucas, utter a 
word of remonstrance. But this last 
provocation is past endurance. The 
moral contamination about to be put in 
the way of his innocent young sister, 
the slur on family honour, the open 
disregard of sacerdotal authority, com- 
pel him to speak out, only to arouse 
the vindictive rage of the elder Garcia. 
In a moment of uncontrollable anger 
he strikes his son, driven indeed to 
despair, and Lucas, unable to rescue 
Lucia, enlists as a soldier. Let us not 
herein accuse the young peasant of 
ruthlessly abandoning the object of his 
idolatry, for so indeed his sister might 
be called, With all his great love for 
her, he was helpless; and Fernan 
Caballero depicts nowhere more power- 
fully than in this little story the tre- 
mendous weight accorded by custom 
and tradition to parental authority in 
Catholic Spain. The lad has spoken 
out bravely, and there his opposition 
ends ; so finding that he has only made 
matters worse, and having neither a 
friend nor a penny in the world, he 
enlists, after taking heart-broken leave 
of Lucia, and solemnly charging her to 
bear her cross with resignation. ‘“ Anda 
siempre derecho” (“follow the straight 
path”), he says vaguely, hoping that 
some day or other things will brighten 
for them both. 

Lucia, sweet and guileless, but with- 
out the sturdy character of her brother, 
is therefore left to herself, and being 
surrounded by every possible evil in- 
fluence, and having positive temptations 
put in her way by her bad step-mother, 
who could not bear the company of 
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any one more virtuous than herself, 
finally suecumbs. The story of the 
poor child’s fall is touchingly told, but 
itis in showing the effect of it upon 
the proud, stern, passionately adoring 
brother, that all Fernan Caballero’s power 
comes out. Lucia is carried away from 
her native village by a rich officer 
enamoured of her beauty; and in 
the midst of her transitory success 
and splendour, by accident meets 
Lucas, for the first time since their 
separation. Lucia, not at all conscious 
of the wrong she had done him, and 
counting on the measureless brotherly 
affection of childhood, accosts the 
simple soldier from the colonel’s carriage 
in which she is seated, and finding her- 
self unrecognised, as she thinks, follows 
him to the barracks. 

But he turns away from her proffered 
embraces, cold as ice. “I have no 
sister,” is the sole greeting she can 
wring from him. Tears, supplications, 
and agonised appeal have no effect what- 
ever. They separate, Lucia to try to 
forget her sorrow in the material glitter 
with which she is surrounded ; Lucas, 
to weep in his rude soldiers’ quarters 
over the one great disenchantment of 
his existence. He had loved nothing 
but Lucia in the world, and she was 
lost to him for ever! After a year or 
two, as might have been foreseen, 
Lucia’s reign is over, and being cast off 
by her rich lover, she sets out, alone, 
penniless and despairing, for her child- 
hood’s home. Father and step-mother 
are long since dead, and Lucas has 
taken possession of the little dwelling 
and bit of land, farming the patrimonial 
heritage. But he refuses to see his 
sister, and in spite of the friendly 
mediations of neighbours, no reconcilia- 
tion is brought about between them. 
At last, driven to despair, Lucia makes 
a final effort for herself, and one day, 
at nightfall, quits the house of the 
neighbour who has taken her in, and 
steals towards the paternal dwelling. 


“Tt was night, but Lucas was not sleeping. 
Agitated with the events of the day (the 
fnendly intervention on behalf of Lucia), ex- 
asperated, unquiet, unable to shake the heavi- 


ness from his heart, he tosses restlessly on the 
pillow. Soon, as he lies thus, he hears at the 
street door a sweet, tremulous woman's voice, 
singing a song he used to sing to his little 


sister in the days of their happy childhood. 


“¢ For God’s sake, give me, oh brother, 
Only a morsel of bread ! 
Such alms will our Holy Mother 
And God repay you instead.’ 


‘Lucas covered his ears with his hands in 
order to shut out the sound, but the singing 
continued to reach him nevertheless where he 
lay. He rose and sat up in the bed, over- 
whelmed with bitterness and anguish. More 
and more tremulously, the voice went on, till at 
last he bowed his head, weeping heart-broken 
tears. The singer broke down also, and the 
final verse she sang was hardly audible by 
reason of her sobs. 


“Oh, deaf to our Holy Mother, 
Were she a beggar here, 
Would be that obdurate brother 
Who turns from his sister dear.’ 


Lucas could bear it no longer. He rushed 
down stairs, opened the door, held wide his 
arms, and Lucia, uttering a joyful cry, rushed 
into them.” 


Such little stories as these show 
wherein Fernan Caballero’s real strength 
lies. She dips her bucket into the 
pure well of human affection, and with 
it waters the hard, unsympathetic 
world! Her peasant-folk, alike young 
and old, and of either sex, are inimit- 
able. Dozens of characters could be 
matched with that of the proud, tender, 
stubborn Lucas, to whom life meant 
nothing that did not mean family 
honour. Nor does our author excel 
alone when dealing with pathetic 
subjects. The rich humour of the 
Spanish character is rendered by her 
in a manner worthy of the country- 
woman of Cervantes, and especially is 
the deep religious feeling of the people 
brought out in every one of these rural 
stories. Religion perhaps is more of a 
reality to the Catholic peasant of 
Andalusia than to any other class 
in the world, and we feel that 
there is no exaggeration in Fernan 
Caballero’s presentments of priestly 
authority as an influence of first im- 
portance in daily life. The little 
story called Obra bien que Dios es 
Dios, gives one of those touches illus- 
trative of devotional feeling which 
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have so endeared the writer to the 
hearts of hercountry people. A village 
girl, innocent, lovely and pious, is wooed 
by a soldier, in every respect unworthy 
of her—a rough, swaggering, bad fellow, 
who thinks that foul means as well as 
fair are justifiable in attaining his end. 
He is determined to make the sweet 
Varmen (thus is she called) his wife, 
but she, backed by her adviser, the 
euré, will have nothing to do with 
him. fFernan Caballero is _particu- 
ticularly happy in drawing her curés ; 
such portraiture with her is evidently 
a labour of love; and Varmen’s 
fatherly counsellor is described as a 
model shepherd of his flock, a man 
whose character, education, and tastes, 
exactly fitted him for an exemplary 
fulfilling of the sacred office. The 
thwarted lover, when for the last time 
Varmen rejects his proposals, threatens 
vengeance on the curé. 


“ *T know all about it,’ he cries, in a fit of 
ungovernable wrath. ‘You ever go to the 
curé for advice. I have to thank him for your 
disdainful refusals; but he shall pay for his 
interference! To-morrow you shall have some- 
thing to remember me by as long as you 
live!’ 

“ He leaves her overcome with fear for the 
safety of her good old friend. She flies to him 
forthwith, entreating that he will not quit his 
house next day. 

**Do not be anxious,’ my child, ‘the curé 
made reply. ‘These threats are the mere 
bubblings up of wrath, which will disappear 
as soon as reason asserts its sway.’ 

***My father, you do not know him,’ 
Varmen entreated. ‘He is a desperado. For 
God’s sake stay at home to-morrow—he will 
kill vou.’ 

** Bnt to all the girl’s entreaties the curé 
replied, 

*«*We must do as we ought. Let God do 
as He will.” 


The climax is thus described :— 


‘Over against the village stretches a pine- 
wood reached by a meadow, and through the 
pine-wood the -nré walked every evening of 
his life. On the day after this conversation 
with Varmen he went out at his usual time, 
descrying the soldier in ambush close by, gun 
in hand, his eyes glaring fiercely. 

“The curé stopped ‘short, but with a mind 
so composed that the other read in his face 
the most abs» lute calm and dignity only. For 
a short space the pair steod confronting each 
other, silent and motionless ; then slowly the 
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soldier let his gun slide down, and, dropping 
his eyes, said in a low voice— 

*** God be with you, my father !’ 

“So saying, he disappeared in the brush- 
wood, the curé crying after him— 

*** God bless thy first step in the path of 
righteousness, my son, and save thy soul which 
thou hast sought to yield up to thy evil 
passions !’” 

In a note appended to this little 
story, the author informs us that the 
incident is a true one. We cannot 
wonder at Fernan Caballero’s glori- 
fication of the Catholic faith, in season 
and out of season, seeing the effect of 
it on the life of the people. Of free 
inquiry, of emancipation from super- 
stitious beliefs, of winnowed theological 
dogmas, she has not the faintest no- 
tion. Catholicism as it is, as it has 
been, is her highest ideal of man’s 
spiritual development ; she will have no 
compromise, no secular education, no 
alliance of science with theology. The 
whole or nothing for her, and the same 
spirit of exclusiveness is seen in her 
views of social life. The least infiltra- 
tion of foreign manners and customs, 
the most inoffensive reform in matters 
of social usage, fill her with disgust. 


Learned, cosmopolitan, as she was 
in her literary tastes, generous and 


sympathetic by nature, she is yet the 
narrowest, intellectually speaking, of 
all writers to be placed on her own 
level. It must be admitted that 
Fernan Caballero’s conservatism has 
its humorous side, as the follow- 
ing extract will show. The Asistenta 
(title accorded to the wife of a 
Sevillan magistrate), a highly ig 
but racy and delightful old lady, i 
holding conversation with a nen, Fe 
who has travelled, and has brought 
back from foreign countries some 
heterodoxy, mingled with much novel 
information :— 

“*Of whom are you speaking ?’ she asks of 
her interlocutor, 

“** Of a young man of much distinction, the 
son of an English bishop,’ is the reply. 

“*What are you thinking about?’ the 
Asistenta cries. ‘The son of a bishop, for- 
south !’ 

‘** Yes, that is no more nor less than what 

said,’ answers the young man, ‘In 
England bishops marry ! 
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“¢A most outrageous lie!’ says the old 
lady ! ‘a lie that is self-evident. Would you 
have me believe that there is a country in 
which bishops marry ?’ 

*** Yes, Sefiora,’ retorts Carlos. ‘In Eng- 
land the curés, the canons, the bishops, the 
archbishops, all marry. It is a universal 
marrying and giving in marriage.’ 

*** Hark to the greenhorn,’ cries the Asis- 
tenta, now growing extremely impatient. ‘ He 
thinks I shall swallow such stuff as this. The 
son of a bishop! Not the father of lies him- 
self can set eyes on one!’ 

“<«That may well be,’ answered Carlos, 
laughing aloud at his aunt’s incredulity. ‘ But 
it is so; ask Clara there, who has also been 
i London.’ 

*** Ves,’ replies Clara; ‘it is as he says, 
aunt. The bishops in England marry, because 
their religion does not forbid it as with 
Papists—so they call us.’ 

“* And you also are trying to take me in. 
Do you both take your aunt to be a fool? 
Now tell me,’ cries the old lady, turning to a 
neighbour who sits by, ‘tell me, Don Benigno, 
can you conceive such a thing as the notion of 
a bisho 2? 

0, indeed, Sefiora, any more than of a 
rectoress,’ answered Don Benigno, a highly 
conservative old gentleman. 

“Then the Asistenta turns to another 
visitor, Don Narciso, untravelled and conser- 
vative like the rest, but who has at some 
time or other heard of Protestant bishops 
marrying. The Asistenta, however, will not 
believe ; so at last Clara, a lively young coun- 
tess and woman of the world, says in a low 
voice to her brother— 

‘“**Why irritate our aunt for nothing? 
You will never persuade her against her will, 
and what does it matter whether she believes 
in bishops who marry or no !’” 


This amusing little scene is taken 
from Elia, one of the most romantic of 
Fernan Caballero’s works, yet to all 
who are acquainted with the working 
of the conventual system in Catholic 
countries, as savouring of reality as any. 
There can be little doubt that the story 
of Elia is repeated not infrequently 
in modern France as well as Spain. 
Witness the painful :eremony of taking 
the veil or prise @habit, which may 
be seen occasionally by the traveller. 
And if curiosity tempt him to linger 
by the grated opening behind which, 
guarded by a nun, stands the victim 
in bridal attire, and takes leave of her 
friends on the other side, he may hear 
just such exalted sentiments as fall from 
the lips of Caballero’s heroine. Love 
will not be the theme, but the same 
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misdirected, or it may even be artificial 
enthusiasm, will animate the speaker, 
too often, alas, the tool of family 
interests or priestly machinations. 

Elia, one of Fernan Caballero’s dain- 
tiest creations, emerges from a convent 
school at the age of seventeen, and is 
straightway plunged into the intoxicat- 
ing delights of Sevillan society. The 
nephew of her aristocratic protectress 
(she is an orphan) falls in love with her. 
The young people secretly plight their 
troth, without any thought of harm ; but 
the matter soon reaches the ears of 
Carlos’s mother, a proud, implacable 
‘Marquesa’ of the bluest blood of 
Castile. She straightway goes to Elia 
and tells her that the marriage cannot 
be, on account of her own humble birth, 
disclosing for the first time the sad par- 
ticulars of the poor girl’s early history— 
how in childhood she had been rescued 
from infamy and want by her kind pro- 
tectress, the aunt of the man she has 
promised to marry, and showing how 
such a marriage—(it seems, in Spain, that 
young people choose for themselves, and 
are not chosen for as in France)—must 
irrevocably estrange Carlos for ever from 
his family, and bring shame and sorrow 
on a noble house. 

Elia, broken-hearted, but proud, re- 
solves from that moment to give up her 
lover. Carlos, hoping that time may 
change matters in his favour, travels, 
to find on his return, a year or two 
later, that Elia has gone back to the 
convent where her childish years were 
spent. He goes thither, and the follow- 
ing scene is admirable, as showing the 
effect of religious exaltation on a young 
gitl’s untrained and unsophisticated 
mind. The mingled fervour and un- 
reasonableness of her arguments move 
her lover to alternate admiration and 
despair, whilst she remains unshaken. 

Faust, trying to induce the distraught 
Gretchen to fly from prison, has no more 
chance of success than Carlos with Elia. 
He finds her alone and dressed in bridal 
white. It is the day fixed for taking 
her final vows as a nun. 


***QOh, Carlos!’ she cried, in tranquil, 
affectionate tones, ‘ how glad I am to see you 
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on this solemn, happy day! Only you, of 
all who love me, had failed, as it seemed, to 
come to say adieu.’ 

“‘ Carlos studied her as a riddle he was bent 
on solving. Nothing could be more beautiful 
than her appearance, but her unnatural calm, 
her almost solemn passiveness, startle, awe 
him. He pleads, and pleads passionately, on 
behalf of their mutual love, their plighted 
troth, their happy dreams. To no purpose. 
As vainly does a kind physician hold out 
bright earthly prospects to some poor brain 
crazed past help by misery and distress. 

‘Then Carlos tries a vein of keen, biting 
reproach. Can she occupy herself with good 
works in the convent, when she has sent her 
lover broken-hearted away ? Her first vows were 
given to him, and she has no right to break 
them. He waxes warmer and warmer in self- 
defence. He will not permit such an act. 
He will assert his right over her destiny, and 
claim her irrevocably as his own. ‘To these 
passionate outbursts Elia calmly answers that 
she cannot he his, since the world, public 
opinion, and his mother’s will divide them ; 
that, mcreover, he dare not tear her from the 
very foot of the altar, and force upon her an 
ephemeral happiness and an earthly love, 
instead of the unspeakable perpetual felicity 
and repose to be found within the walls of the 
convent. His love is blind, and ought not, 
must not, guide him. 

‘** How quiet, how unmoved, how calm you 
are!’ said Carlos. 

‘** Because I have prayed,’ was the reply. 

***You have never loved me,’ he broke 
forth, bursting into tears. 

***Oh, yes,’ Elia answered in a gentle voice, 
‘I have loved you. I love you still. But 
presence or absence have nothing to do with 
the close, infinite love I bear you. Such love 
has neither past nor future. Time passes by 
and leaves it unchanged. It does not take 
away the heart from God, but links it closer 
to Him, the Source of perfect love. It is not 
ungrateful because it gives, asking nothing in 
return ; it is unchanging because it is mingled 
with prayer and thoughts of Heaven. Such 
love shines like a star in the dark night of 
earthly life——’ 

“But the love that separates bestows no 

happiness,’ Carlos said. 
*** And what do you call happiness ?’ asked 
Elia. ‘If it is peace and repose from con- 
science, if it is freedom from passions, if it is 
the calm induced by a past without remorse 
and a future without fears—if it is to live with 
quiet dreams and happy watchings, to hope 
for death and not fear it—then, Carlos, I 
know what true happiness means. It is 
mine. 

** Carlos listened with passionate tears and 
full heart. Much moved at the sight of his 
agitation, yet firm as a rock, Elia added— 

‘“**Do not disquiet me with your tears. 
Love me well enough to leave me tranquil. 
Generous and strong, unite with me in prayer 
before that serene altitude reached by Faith 
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alone. Thus uplifted, Carlos, life appears so 
short, so insigniticant—a mere nothing com- 
pared to eternity! Oh! my brother,’ she 
cried, raising her face and hands to Heaven 
with child-like fervour, ‘there, all adoring 
hearts will be re-united for ever by that 
celestial love which alone gives felicity.’ 

‘*Thus rapt, with tears stealing down her 
cheeks, she seemed to the young man like 
some heavenly apparition about to fly to its 
divine abode. He falls on his knees for a 
momeut, raised to the spiritual height whereon 
she stands, and gratifies her at last by thus 
meekly acceding to her wishes.” 

Elia, in spite of its sad ending, is a 
bright entertaining story, abounding in 
life and character. Lagrimas is another 
story, dealing with fashionable life. The 
heroine named after “ our lady of tears,” 
is a lachrymose character enough, vividly 
contrasted with the sprightly, brilliant, 
witty, young beauties, Fernan Caballero 
depicts so well. Yet, as a psychological 
study of a morbidly pensive, brooding 
nature, Lagrimas is interesting. Many 
a woman, whose innate sadness has em- 
bittered her own life and that of others, 
who is born to be sad and cause sad- 
ness, none knows why, might bear the 
name of Lagrimas. It is, however, the 
first time that we remember to have 
seen the type analysed in fiction. 
Quite the reverse of such a study is 
Fernan Caballero’s original and strik- 
ing creation La Gaviota, the heroine of 
perhaps her best-planned and most 
tinished novel called by that name. 

Maria, nick-named La Gaviota by 
the sea-faring folk, among whom she 
grows up, on account of her wild bird- 
like ways, is a vivid conception of a 
nature entirely devoid of conscience or 
moral feeling. All impulse and passion, 
she works woe and destruction on the 
honest man ensnared by her beauty, and 
lives but for one purpose, to gratify her 
own inclinations. This novel abounds in 
fine descriptions and effective situations, 
and is, as far as plan goes, consistent 
and well-proportioned. 

La familia de Alvareda is a powerful 
story of peasant life, showing the dark 
as well as the bright side of the Anda- 
lusian character, its fierce passion:, its 
thirst for revenge under injuries. These 
two last-named stories have been trans- 
lated into English, As a background 
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to Fernon Caballero’s stories, we have 
delightful descriptions of scenery ; no 
mere word-painting, but subtle and 
poetic touches, conveying to our minds 
an idea of ‘the surroundings of her 
characters. We have the domesticities 
of the farm-yard, the cats and dogs 
playing with the children, the orchard, 
the garden, the bower,.and fine de- 
scriptions of the grander and wilder 
aspects of Spanish scenery. 

How charming is this description, a 
picture, rather a group of pictures, re- 
calling many a canvas of Roberts and 
Burgess :— 


“Tn the midst of the large courtyard stood 
an enormous orange-tree, its luxuriant foliage 
crowning a stout and comely stem. For count- 
less generations this beautiful tree had been a 
wellspring of delight to the family. The last 
head of the house used to declare that it dated 
from the expulsion of the Moors! The women 
made tonics and cosmetics from the leaves, 
the young girls adorned themselves with the 
flowers, the little ones regaled on the fruit, 
the birds had their abode among the branches 
singing a thousand joyous songs; whilst its 
owners, who had grown up under its shadow, 
watered it unflaggingly in summer, and in 
winter removed the dead branches, as we 
tenderly remove the first grey hairs of a 
parent we cannot permit to grow old.” 


Equally good is the following, to the 
truthfulness of which all travellers in 
Spain can testify :-— 


‘*The aspect of the sierra is beautiful and 
varied, its vegetation rich and multiform. 
There monotony does not tire, nor repetition 
pall. For the most part rusticity holds its 
own in spite of the invading farmer with team 
and plough, who usurps what dominion he 
can, taming the wild young foals by bit and 
bridle, directing the growth of pines at will, 
and stripping the cork-trees—those St. Bar- 
tholomews of the forest—of their skin. Here 
you find among the crags a noble sierra ilex, 
surrounded by its plebeian brethren, the com- 
mon evergreen oak ;} at a little distance a 
river kisses the feet of a pensive willow, its 
slender branches drooping over a fragrant 
oleander. Bare grey rocks rise above waving 
green rushes. ‘I'he path taken by our traveller 
curled upward amid majestic trees and a tangle 
of brushwood, a flowery, well-watered valley 
lying at his feet. Now he reaches a spot like 
a bit of aristocratic, well-kept park ; now the 
path narrows on a sudden and winds round a 


1 Encima de los sierras, or Quercus bellota, 
Quercus ilex, or evergreen oak. 


bare mountain peak, where hardly a blade of 
grass is growing. One fraternal link, the 
ivy, binds together such contrasted aspects of 
nature—the ivy, which loves alike the barren 
rock and the verdant field, the wilderness-like 
solitude and the bustling habitations of man. 
This exuberant plant fastens itself everywhere, 
takes root in every spot, with the grace and 
amiability of youth and the constancy of age. 
Like a mason, the ivy fills up crannies and 
clefts ; like a sculptor, it covers the surface of 
the rock with festoons; and like a sister of 
mercy, holds out a sheltering hand to ruin and 
desolation. The mountain ivy is the adorn- 
ment and luxury of the sierra, its emerald 
jewellery neither tarnished by heat, rain, nor 
fog.” 


Foreign readers will without doubt 
attribute the charm of these novels to 
their truthfulness, sparkle, and anima- 
tion, but the bulk of Fernan Caballero’s 
country-people must naturally be drawn 
to them by the deep devotional feeling 
in which every page is steeped. Not 
one but a thousand touches might be 
cited illustrative of the ever-present 
reality of Catholicism to the writer's 
mind, and deeply poetic many of these 
touches are. ‘Take, for instance, the 
following :— 


“ Tf there exists a sound which goes straight 
to the heart, which fills the eyes with tears 
and the mind with devotion, it is the sound 
of church bells in the country. One might 
fancy that night could not depart without 
hearing their sweet, sonorous cadences, that 
day could not rise but at their bidding !” 


Who is not reminded by these lines 
of Millet’s unforgettable picture, The 
Angelus ? 

In the little episode, called La Noche 
de Navidad, she gives a curious account 
of the religious tableaux representing the 
Nativity got up by Andalusian peasants 
and their children, and thus alludes to 
a ceremony we do not remember to have 
seen described by any English traveller 
in Spain. 

** Now enter,” she writes, “the men per- 
sonating the shepherds, bearing their offerings, 
who in slow and stately dance advance to the 
altar ; recalling the exquisite dance of the 
chorister boys in the cathedral of Seville, so 
antique in origin, so established by custom, 
so poetic by virtue of its simplicity.” 


By way of contrast to such passages 
as this, and showing us another side of 
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the Andalusian character, take the fol- 
lowing story from the little volume, 
entitled Cuentos Populares :-— 


“ A village curé preaching on the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes made a mistake, saying 
that five thousand loaves and fishes sufficed 
for five persons. ‘And did they not suffer 
from indigestion?’ asked a wag of the curé 
after the sermon wasover. ‘ No,’ replied the 
latter, not to be outwitted; ‘therein con- 
sisted the miracle !’” 


The same volume contains a collec- 
tion of popular coplas or songs, chas- 
earillos or jokes, and agudezes or samples 
of repartee, which give a very good 
notion of the fund of wit and humour 
underlying such deep religious feeling. 
And throughout the entire library of 
Fernan Caballero’s works runs a vein 
of love and sympathy for the animal 
world, which shows what a real world 
it was to her. She sees alike the 
humorous and the pathetic side of it, 
and goes out of her way to praise 
England—the land of Protestants 
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and of Positivism, her two bugbears, 
—for our laws on behalf of animals. 
Nothing causes her deeper pain than 
the indifference of her own country 
folks to the sufferings of the so-called 
brute creation, especially as witnessed 
in the bull-ring and in the cruelty of 
mule-drivers; over-burdened, over- 
driven mules, being often left to perish 
on mountain tracks. Somewhere she 
describes a mule which “ now raised 
one ear, now the other, as if to de- 
monstrate that twice one makes two, 
and twice two four,’ one humorous 
touch, one of thousands, in dealing 
with animals. Her cats, her dogs, 
make personages in the story. Would 
any readers fain know more of a richly- 
gifted and poetic people, and a subtle, if 
not “ the subtlest of nations,” they must 
then go to the pages of Fernan Caballero, 
the greatest woman writer of Spain, and 
certainly one of the most gifted novelists 
of our day. 
M. Betuam-Epwarps. 
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THE ETHICS OF COPYRIGHT. 


Ir a proposal were made that all 
shoemakers should be compelled to 
make and sell shoes at a certain 
fixed price, there are two grounds 
upon which the proposal might be 
opposed. First, and most naturally, 
it might be held that reasons of 
abstract right prevented us from im- 
posing such a special disability upon 
shoemakers—that they and all other 
men might justly claim to dispose of 
the fruit of their labours at the best 
price which their fellow-citizens were 
willing to give them. Secondly, and 
on much lower grounds, it might be 
held that the proposed restriction, 
besides being unjust, was inexpedient 
for the general public, inasmuch as 
their boots would in future be much 
worse made and less serviceable. 
Either of these arguments might be 
brought forward by opponents of the 
measure ; but the first would be the 
one to which every honest man would 
attach by far the greatest importance. 
Incidentally, it is true that the re- 
striction would produce bad boots ; 
but fundamentally it is inadmissible 
because of the gross wrong it would 
inflict upon the shoemaking class. 
Similarly, it might be urged by 
some Utopian  reconstructors of 
society that the fees charged by our 
great engineers and architects are 
excessive, and that a public benefit 
would be derived if we were to com- 
pel these directing minds to give their 
labour at a fixed rate of, let us say, 
twenty shillings per diem. A law 
which should compel a M. de Lesseps 
to design us Panama Canals, or a 
Stephenson to lay out for us vast rail- 
way systems at that moderate remu- 
neration, would surely lessen the cost, 
and so hasten the completion of these 
great undertakings. But while on 
the one hand the mere advocate of 
expediency might argue against this 
proposal that men of native engineer- 





ing talent would no longer trouble 
themselves with works of the sort ; 
on the other hand, the advocate of 
pure justice would argue that we have 
no right thus to interfere with the 
liberty of action of engineer and 
capitalist. The man whose ideas and 
designs are worth so much to 
other men has a just claim to reap the 
benefit of his genius and his profes- 
sional skill. If we allow supposed 
considerations of public utility to in- 
terfere with every man’s undoubted 
right to enjoy to the full the products 
of his own activity, there is an end at 
once to our whole social system. For 
that social system is entirely founded 
upon the principle that every man 
may freely labour at whatever work 
his hand finds to do, and will be pro- 
tected by law—which is the collective 
guarantee of the community—in the 
enjoyment of his own products. 

Now, it is a curious fact that while 
the question of copyright has often 
been argued from the lower and less 
fundamental ground of public utility, 
it has seldom been argued from the 
higher and more important ground of 
abstract justice. In reading over the 
parliamentary debates on the Copy- 
right Acts, the evidence taken before 
the Copyright Commission of 1876, 
and the report of the Commissioners, 
nothing is more remarkable than the 
consistent way in which almost every- 
body shirks the real question of 
principle—the rights of the author in 
his work—and dwells on the merely 
secondary consideration of the inter- 
est of the public in getting cheap and 
good books. When a few individual 
witnesses, such as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Professors Huxley and 
Tyndall, Mr. William Longman, Mr. 
John Blackwood and Mr. Alexander 
Macmillan, endeavoured to speak on 
the abstract question, the Commission 
evidently heard them without in- 
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terest, and passed on rapidly to the 
concrete point of the book supply. 
The whole world seems to hold that 
if by robbing authors you can cheapen 
good works, the rights of the authors 
are not worth taking into considera- 
tion. It will be the object of the 
present paper to treat the matter from 
both these points of view; to show, 
first, that an author has a natural 
right of property in his books; and, 
secondly, that to deprive him or limit 
him in his enjoyment of this right, 
tends rather to check than to develop 
the supply of good and cheap litera- 
ture. There is no good ground either 
in justice or in public policy why pro- 
perty in literary production should 
not be guaranteed as absolutely to the 
producer as property in goods, or 
houses, or the public funds. 

First, then, as to the abstract ques- 
tion of right. It is contended that 
the property of an author in the books 
which be has written is by nature, 
and ought to be in law, as absolute as 
the right of any other producer to the 
products of his labour. That is to 
say, it should be free from any_re- 
strictions or limitations whatsoever ; 
should be perpetual in time; and 
should extend to all civilised societies 
throughout the world. As English 
law permits a carpenter, his heirs, 
executors, and assignees, to own the 
chairs and tables which he makes, 
not for forty-two years only, but for 
ever; and as the American law per- 
mits to an English carpenter the same 
rights over his own chairs and tables 
as to an American citizen; so it is 
contended that English and American 
law should equally recognise the pro- 
prietary rights of an author and his 
representatives in his works, in all 
places, and for all time. 

Perhaps the fullest summing up of 
the supposed arguments against per- 
petuity of copyright may be found in 
Lord Macaulay's speech against the 
second reading of a bill introduced in 
i857 by Sergeant Talfourd. In that 
speech, Macaulay takes his favourite 
ground of a practical man, anxious to 
brush away a film of metaphysical 
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cobwebs. Making light of all abstract 
discussions, and refusing to be led 
into “ the celestial regions of right and 
wrong,” he puts forward as his first 
principle the astounding metaphysical 
dogma that all property is the creation 
of law; and he adds that the law in 
creating and apportioning property 
considers only what is for the common 
good. Most modern advocates of the 
same notion defend all the injustices of 
our present system by an off-hand asser- 
tion that they are “ closely connected 
with the law of copyright ;” and then 
fancy that they have settled the 
question. In reality, such a principle 
amounts only to saying that whatever 
is, is right; and, if so, we may as 
well give up all ideas of reforming 
altogether. But since law is not a 
thing fixed once and for all, but is 
subject to revision from time to time— 
as our views of justice grow deeper 
and clearer—we may as well look at 
this question a little more closely. 
The fact is, property is not created 
and apportioned by law at all, 
but merely guaranteed and protected 
by it. The law does not make boots 
or tables and give them away to de- 
serving persons; it merely decides 
that when an individual has made 
such boots or tables he shall be pro- 
tected in the possession of them, and 
that any person who deprives him of 
them by force or fraud shall be pun- 
ished accordingly. This collective 
guarantee of the community rests 
ultimately upon our common sense of 
right; and the sense of right has 
nothing to do with the apportioning 
of property, but merely with its con- 
servation. The final basis of our 
common action in the matter is this, 
that each and all of us are deter- 
mined to enjoy the fruits of our 
labours without interference from 
others. If a baker makes bread with 
flour honestly bought from the miller, 
he does so for his own advantage ; 
and we collectively guarantee him in 
the proprietorship of his loaves. 
When somebody, however hungry, 
steals a loaf, we send our policeman 
to take him up, and we put him at our 
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public cost in prison, because we 
recognise the right of the baker in 
his bread. We do not decide before- 
hand how much bread a particular 
baker may own, and at what price he 
shall sell it; we merely decide to let 
each person carry on his own activities 
in the way he himself chooses, without 
interference from any other person, 
Thus law merely amounts to the 
codification of a pre-existent moral 
feeling, and its public enforcement 
by the united action of the com- 
munity. 

We might conceivably live under a 
totally different social system —a 
system in which, as Lord Macaulay 
says, law should apportion property in 
aecordance with the public good. Such 
systems have often been proposed 
before now, and their underlying 
principle is known as communism. 
But they are impracticable, because 
men would not work without the 
hope of adequate reward: and they 
are unjust, because they would 
interfere with each person’s freedom 
of action, for the benefit of other 
people. This the innate instincts of 
humanity will not permit. You 
can never make Jones willingly work 
at boots for Smith, unless he gets 
from Smith a fair return by equal 
bargaining. There are, and have 
been, states of society where certain 
persons were compelled to perform 
certain allotted tasks for the benefit 
of the community, and received in 
return certain allowances of food and 
clothing. But this condition, which 
we call slavery, has never been volun- 
tarily embraced by the slaves; and 
they have always shown a preference, 
where it was possible, for putting 
themselves upon the ordinary economi- 
cal footing of freemen, working in an 
open market, governed by the system 
of free individuality, and of supply 
and demand. And even if law were 
to apportion property, as it seems to 
have done in ancient Peru, it is quite 
impossible that it should create it. 
Even where no law exists there is 
property, and it is defended by its 
creators against all aggressors, with 


club and knife. And similarly, even 
where law does not adequately pro- 
tect certain kinds of property, as 
with ourselves in the case of books, 
the property exists none the less, and 
the sense of proprietorship exists in 
the minds of those who have created 
it. 

If it were desired to frame a 
countervailing definition to Proud- 
hon’s famous aphorism, “‘ Za propriété, 
c’est le vol,’’ it could best be done by 
saying, “‘ Property is the product of 
labour.” Our common sense of jus- 
tice leads us to guarantee every man, 
as a rule, in the property which he 
himself produces. In any particular 
country, or at any particular time, 
law may unjustly refuse to protect 
some particular kind of property. 
But law cannot make right or wrong : 
it can only give the collective autho- 
rity of the nation to certain special 
views of right and wrong, which may 
or may not be well founded. It is 
true that up to the present time the 
absolute right of authors in their 
works has been but little recognised. 
That, however, does not make it the 
less a right. One of the earliest 
kinds of so-called property histori- 
cally known to have been sanctioned 
by law was the “property” of a 
master in his slave; but we are all 
convinced nowadays that such pro- 
prietorship is wholly unjust, and we 
have agreed to put it down in all 
civilised communities. On the other 
hand, one of the latest forms of pro- 
perty to be sanctioned by law is pro- 
perty in literary works; yet this 
property is essentially the same in 
kind as that now universally recog- 
nised by all modern societies. 

A shoemaker may sit down and 
make a pair of shoes. When he has 
done so, the shoes are his, and nobody 
may take them from him. He can 
sell them for whatever price the pur- 
chaser is willing to payfor them. The 
better the workmanship, and the 
greater the care expended, the higher 
will be the probable price. Similarly, 
a man may sit down and write a book. 
When the manuscript is finished he 
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may, if he likes, burn it. He is not 
a book-producing slave of the com- 
munity: he is not compelled to write 
for its pleasure and edification novels, 
poems, or histories in certain given 
quantities, whether he will or no. 
The book is a product of his free 
individuality, and is as much a piece 
of his property as the shoes are 
of the shoemaker’s. He has given a 
certain amount of time and labour to 
the production of that work; and he 
expects to be rewarded like any other 
labourer, in proportion to the current 
demand for that particular kind of 
literature. He does not ask the state 
to pay him so much down as a 
subsidy, because he has written good 
but unsaleable literature, such as 
philosophy, abstract science, or useful 
statistics, which are undoubtedly for 
the public benefit, but which are 
hardly likely to pay the cost of print- 
ing. He takes the chance of the 
market, and only asks for the same 
measure of justice as any other mem- 
ber of the community—that he should 
be protected in the enjoyment of the 
full money value of his labour. The 
whole value of a book lies in its 
written contents, not in its ink and 
paper. These written contents are 
his own handicraft. Whatever worth 
they have, is purely and entirely his 
creation. Any man who does not 
like to pay the author what he thinks 
them worth, may make another for 
himself. The rights which the author 
claims are exactly analogous to those 
which are granted to every other kind 
of ‘labourer except himself and his 
fellows. 

And now, what does the state, at 
home and abroad, actually allow him 
in the way of protection for his pro- 
prietary rights? He has performed a 
task generally admitted to be one, in 
the main and on the average, of high 
public utility. If he had made chairs 
and tables, or speculated in stock- 
jobbing, or kept a public-house, or 
owned land gaining every year an 
unearned increment of value through 
the industry of others, the state would 
have guaranteed to him and his heirs 
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for ever the enjoyment of all the 
money-value of his labour and his 
investments. But because the form 
of property which he has created is a 
little less tangible, and consists in a 
certain set of words, arranged in a 
certain order, which any one can copy 
in type without physical difficulty, the 
English law limits the right in it to 
forty-one years, or seven years after 
his death (the particular limitation is 
unimportant), and after that date per- 
mits any persons whatsoever to publish 
editions for their own benefit, and to 
reap the pecuniary advantage which 
ought equitably to have gone to the 
author's family. It also fines him at 
once in six copies of each of his works, 
and of each edition thereof, in order 
to collect libraries gratis at the British 
Museum and elsewhere, instead of 
paying for them honestly out of 
the public funds (if such uses of 
public funds are fair at all, which is 
more than doubtful). And the great 
American nation, with what Mr. 
Matthew Arnold describes as mere 
want of delicacy, robs him outright 
of all pecuniary advantage which he 
might derive from the sale of his works 
across the Atlantic, by permitting any 
person who wishes to publish an edi- 
tion for his own benefit. All this is 
the result of a system which considers 
mainly the interest of the public. 

There is no more legitimate and 
useful object in life than the desire 
of a man so to labour as to make due 
provision for his family and depen- 
dents after his own death. That a 
man’s family should be permitted to 
reap the money advantage derived 
from his works, rather than complete 
strangers, is only a piece of common 
justice. But there are numberless 
cases where the existing system has 
wholly prevented this. Wordsworth 
was a writer of poems for fifty years, 
and until the very end of that period 
he hardly made anything out of his 
works. At the end of half a century, 
his copyrights began to bring him in 
some 3001. a year.’ At the present 

1 Copyright Commission, Minutes of Lvi- 
dence, p. 16. . 
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moment, the copyright of Words- 
worth’s works, according to a most 
competent authority, would be worth 
about 1,000/. a year. But seven years 
after his death, of course, his family 
lost all legal power over them, and 
the value of Wordsworth’s brain work 
was utterly lost tothem. Just as the 
work done was beginning to bring in 
its proper reward, the rightful pro- 
prietors were wholly deprived of their 
property. Nothing is more easy than 
for a widow to be thus spoiled of her 
means of support in her last days. 
Take again the case of Scott. It was 
his dream in life to found a family, 
and though, as we all know, adverse 
circumstances cruelly blighted that 
hope, yet the principle remains the 
same in any case. Had Scott laboured 
as hard and as successfully at any 
other vocation, the full money-value of 
his labour would have been guaranteed 
to him for ever. He might have 
handed down his landed estates, and 
his funded property, to that family 
which he hoped to found. But the 
right over his own books would only 
have lasted seven years after his death. 
One might cite numberless cases of the 
same sort, among other authors, living 
or dead. One more instance will 
suffice. Mr. Herbert Spencer gave it 
in evidence before the Commission of 
1876, that after writing his great 
philosophical works for fifteen years, 
he had been a loser to the extent of 
nearly 1,500/. ; and that after twenty- 
four years he had only just retrieved 
his position, Had his valuable life 
been cut off ten years since, his repre- 
sentatives might have .been deprived 
of his copyrights before they were 
beginning to pay a penny of profit on 
the time and labour expended upon 
them. As to the great series of 
sociological tables, Mr. Spencer calcu- 
lates that they will bring him in a net 
revenue only if he lives to be over one 
hundred years old. 

It is sometimes said, however, and 
it was evidently held by the late Com- 
missioners, that copyright is not a 
subject of property at all: it is an 
exceptional monopoly granted to the 


author for special reasons. But this 
casuistical argument is really opposed 
to our common sense of justice. For, 
if this be so, the law might take away 
from an author his proprietary rights 
over his own works even during his 
own lifetime. Now, though that un- 
compromising advocate of open spolia- 
tion, Sir Louis Mallet, holds that even 
the existing disinclination to take 
away a man’s copyright while he is 
still alive, is ‘‘merely a sentimental 
objection,” most people do certainly 
feel that a man, during his own life at 
least, has a natural right to the money 
value of his literary work. If a 
statute-monger were to propose that 
the “‘ monopoly ” in question should be 
handed over to some other person, say 
the author’s second cousin or the 
University of Oxford, even opponents 
of international copyright would hold 
that the new law was merely a legal 
sanction to injustice. But the law 
itself now gives the author a right of 
exclusive sale over his own work for 
forty-two years. Why does it give it 
to him and not to some other person ? 
There is no question of public ‘utility 
involved at all; it gives it to the 
author simply because we recognise, 
as a community, that it is Ais; and 
we feel that he hasa natural right in 
it, anterior to legislation, which !egis- 
lation only contirms and guarantees, 
and, unfortunately, limits at the same 
time. 

Nay, not only is a book naturally 
property in the only fair sense of the 
term, but it may even be argued that 
it is more really property than any 
other kind of product. For all other 
products depend relatively much for 
their value upon new material, the ap- 
propriation of which—in the form of 
land—is one of the most moot points 
of modern ethics and politics. But 
the value of the book depends wholly 
upon the ideas and the form in which 
they are expressed—things which the 
author has worked out entirely by his 
own brain. His property lies, not in 
the paper and ink which make up the 
material volume, but in the set 
sentences and words in which he has 
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clothed histhoughts. It is, therefore, 
above every other human product, his 
very own. Whoever wishes to enjoy 
the tale, the poem, or the essay, which 
he has composed, or to learn his ideas 
in the form which he has evolved, ought 
in justice to pay him whatever price 
he chooses to put upon his work. ‘hey 
are free to take it or leave it as they 
choose ; but if they desire to benefit 
by his labour, they are bound to make 
him the fitting return for it which he 
demands in the fair and open market. 
At the best of times, itis little enough. 
But why should any other person be 
permitted to take possession of the 
work which the author has produced 
for his own benefit, and make money 
out of it without labouring at all? 
Why should the public be invited to 
read it cheaply, without reward to the 
original producer? Any man who 
likes can go and write a poem for him- 
self, and print it, and sell it, in 
opposition to Mr. Tennyson or Mr. 
Browning; but why should he be 
allowed to appropriate their work to 
the exclusion of their own representa- 
tives? What form of property can be 
more fairly handed down to descen- 
dants than that which the producer 
made entirely out of his own materials, 
which occupies no space of ground, 
and monopolises no acre of land, 
which takes away nothing from the 
common stock of all, adds nothing to 
the disabilities of all, and gives an 
otherwise non-existent pleasure to 
thousands? Surely the family of 
Milton or of Locke deserves as much 
from us as the family of Marlborough. 
Yet the former could derive no benefit 
atall from the actual labours of their 
ancestor, while the latter receive a 
free pension from the nation of 4,000/. 
a year for ever. A successful brewer 
may found a family of peers; but the 
property of a Newton or a Shelley is 
confiscated seven years after his 
death. 

So much for the question of right. 
Let us now look at the question of 
policy. Is it for the public advantage 
that limitations and restrictions should 
Le placed upon copyright? Allowing 


for the moment that authors are a 
class outside the protection of law, 
who may be publicly robbed if the 
robbery tends to promulgate good and 
cheap literature, let us inquire whether 
limitations of copyright do really pro- 
duce this effect. 

At first sight it would seem that 
what is absurdly called “ free trade in 
books” must tend to make good 
literature more accessible to the 
general public. The author is held 
to be a person so useful to the com- 
munity that his usefulness ought to be 
rewarded by confiscation of his goods 
for the public benefit. But when we 
look a little more closely into the ques- 
tion, it is very doubtful whether any 
advantage at all is thereby secured. 
Many persons who have had large and 
practical experience of the book-trade 
are distinctly of opinion that the 
public would lose nothing if copyright 
were made permanent, and that they 
are actually injured by the present 
inequitable state of the law. Takea 
case cited by one witness before the 
late Commission. Wordsworth’s poems 
are all out of copyright, except the 
Prelude ; and books are exposed for 
sale containing all the other poems, 
and labelled Wordsworth’s Poetical 
Works, but of course without the ?ve- 
lude. The proprietors of the copy- 
right publish a volume in a cheap form 
containing the Prelude and all the other 
works ; but people are misled into buy- 
ing the incomplete editions, when they 
might for the same price have the com- 
plete one. When a book is once out of 
copyright, there is no security at all 
for well-edited editions ; and there are 
many such works of which nobody 
will take the trouble to prepare careful 
editions ; because any one can pirate 
their text as soon as it appears. If 
these works were each one man’s 
property, he would have an interest 
in getting out good editions ; but as 
things now stand, what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business. And 
thus many of these editions are not 
such as, in the interests of culture, it 
could be wished that they should be. 

One flagrant instance is as good as a 
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hundred. The first edition of Hallam’s 
Constitutional History was a very im- 
perfect and even erroneous work. 
Successive editions, with improvements 
and corrections, were published from 
time to time. A few years since, che 
first edition went out of copyright. 
Thereupon, a publisher reprinted it in 
its imperfect form, and it was of course 
sold as Hallam’s Constitutional History, 
though it did not contain the later 
copyright matter. Accordingly, the 
public were buying the book in a form 
which the author would not have 
wished, and in which it was undesir- 
able that they should have it. The 
same thing happens with almost every 
standard work. Parts of poems are 
left out for the convenience of the 
printer, so as to make up a certain 
number of sheets, and other like 
enormities are practised without possi- 
bility of redress. 

But it is said that if authors and 
their descendants had a “ monopoly” 
of their works, books would be dear 
and inaccessible. Well, it is difficult 
to see why we should wish artificially 
to cheapen books by spoliation, rather 
than hats, or coats, or bread, which 
are all at least equally useful, and 
with which the same experiment has 
been tried over and over again. Never- 
theless, the fact is, that books, like 
everything else, tend to find their own 
level. Even while copyright lasts, 
cheap editions are published of all 
books which pay at all well. While 
books are new, there is often an ex- 
ceptional demand for them, which 
enables the price to be put up fora 
while; but before the expiration even 
of the present term, it generally pays 
the owner of the copyright in a suc- 
cessful book to publish cheap editions. 
Not only many modern novels, but 


. even Mill’s and Carlyle’s works have 


so been published in their own life- 
time. Demand alone suffices to bring 
down the price. At present, the 
greater cheapness of old books no 
doubt tells prejudicially to a certain 
extent against new books ; but if all 
were copyright alike, the natural com- 
petition of the market would bring 


them all down to a fair level. Books 
are very exceptional goods in the fact 
that increased demand allows increased 
quantities to be produced at an un- 
usually great reduction of prime cost ; 
and this peculiarity enables successful 
books to be sold very cheap. If per- 
petual copyright prevented competi- 
tion of publishers, it would also lessen 
prime cost of production, because one 
edition would be produced instead of 
many; and self-interest might safely 
be allowed to do the rest. 

But, it is further said, abuses might 
arise. Mr. Trollope suggests that a 
publisher might have become possessed 
of the copyright of Shakespeare’s plays. 
That does not seem by any means so 
great a misfortune as that a landowner 
should have become the proprietor of 
a historical abbey or a beautiful water- 
fall. For the publisher’s interest is to 
let everybody else share in the plea- 
sure of Shakespeare’s work ; while the 
landowner’s interest is to shut every- 
body else out of his demesne. To be 
sure, the copyright would be a very 
fine property; but there are’ other 
very fine properties in the world, and 
if they have been honestly acquired 
by purchase or toil, there is nothing to 
be said against them. But while God 
made the waterfall, which one man has 
appropriated, the author made the 
book which he owns himself. No man 
could leave his descendants a fairer 
property than his own literary works ; 
no man could more fairly buy or sell 
any class of property in the world. 
Again, it was urged by Lord Macaulay 
that the copyright of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress might fall into the hands of 
a high-churchman, who would suppress 
the book altogether. Nothing is more 
easy than to raise such hypothetical 
difficulties—except to provide against 
them. Theoretically, an ideally wealthy 
landowner might buy up the whole 
county of Middlesex, give the inhabit- 
ants notice to quit at the expiration 
of their leases, and turn London into 
a pheasant preserve. But practically, 
if anybody tried to do anything re- 
motely like it, the Parliament of 
Great Britain would at once take 
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measures to make it impossible. We 
Englishmen would not all allow our- 
selves to be quietly unhoused for one 
man’s pleasure, as if we were merely 
Connaught peasants or Highland 
cotters. So, if anybody tried to 
suppress a book, it would be easy 
enough to prevent him—easy enough 
to make statutory provision before- 
hand by which, if the owner of a 
copyright in the work of a deceased 
author refused to publish a book him- 
self, any other person might be entitled 
to publish it, on going through certain 
prescribed forms. Such petty diflicul- 
ties of detail can always be urged 
against any proposed reform; and 
they can always be simply got over in 
actual practice. Solvitur ambulando. 
Finally, there is one way in which 
alteration of copyright laws could 
really cheapen books, and that, as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer points out, is by 
granting perpetuity in time and ex- 
tension in space. [f we had universal 
international copyright and perpetual 
copyright, books could be sold cheaper 
than they are at the present time. 
English writers, in particular, are now 
deprived of at least one half their 
market by the loss of their rights in 
America. Already this question is 
beginning to be practically debated in 
the United States. A draft of an in- 
ternational copyright treaty has been 
prepared and proposals submitted by 
the American minister; and the Vew 
Yori: Herald—a paper which largely 
influences the wmiddle-classes of 
America — has strongly urged the 
desirability and justice of extending 
to English authors a right over the 
publication of their own works in the 
United States. But we have our- 
selves to blame in part for the attitude 
so long adopted by the Americans on 
this matter. Had we treated copy- 
right on the same principles as all 
other property, it is not likely that 
American law would have introduced 
any special rules: but as we have 
always regarded it, since the Act of 
Queen Anne, as something special and 


peculiar, the United States have fol- 
lowed in the same direction. The 
best way to secure full international 
copyright would be by making an 
author’s property in his works abso- 
lute in time and in every other re- 
spect. Moreover, it must be al- 
lowed that anything which tends to 
make the condition of authors easier, 
tends in the end to the advancement 
of literature. Many writers with 
good powers are compelled to waste 
their time upon “ pot-boilers,’’ or to 
write under disadvantages, or to work 
hurriedly and _ inefficiently, because 
their trade pays so badly that they 
cannot afford to give all the time and 
attention, to consult all the authorities, 
to visit all the places, they would 
naturally wish. Whatever enabled 
them to gain larger profits would at 
the same time enable them to work 
more efficiently. Extension of copy- 
right in space would do this. Exten- 
sion in time would help them more 
easily to provide for the wants of their 
families after their own death. At 
present, men often go on writing book 
after book at a loss, or with scanty 
profits, in the hope that in time a 
lucky hit may bring in a small revenue. 
The higher the class of books they 
write, the longer must they wait for 
any returns. And just when the 
returns are beginning to be worth 
something, the family of the worker is 
most often wholly deprived of them. 
This can hardly be considered an 
encouragement to the production of 
highclass books. A man who can 
write a serious work at the present 
day may well hesitate whether it 
would not be better worth his while 
to write a sensational novel. Fortu- 
nately, the causes which impel him to 
work are generally too strong even 
for his self-interest. But he has no 
reason to congratulate himself upon 
the way in which the country metes 
out justice to his property, and to his 
family after him. 


Grant ALLEN. 
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